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Egrciisten to the Exhortation of the Datunt! 
S| Look to this Dar! For it is Lifet 
Che very Life of Life, 
Jn its brief course lie all the Varieties 
And Realities of pour Existence: 

Che Bliss of Grotwth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendour of Beauty; 
For Vesterday is but a Dream, 
And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today twell lived 
HMlakes every Besterday a Dream of Happiness — 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look twell, therefore, to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 
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SOUTHERN’ CHURCHMAN. 


EDUGATIONAL 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

The next Academic year begins on the 
isst Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


e e e e 
Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 

prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of “Virginia, 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
BZenerosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falis Church, Fairfax County, 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 
For terms and information address 
MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Va, 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church } 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 

er cent of the colored clergy of the 
Burch) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the ful] canoni- 
cal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 


is 


Tor catalogue and information, apply 
to 
Rev. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 


Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 


Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 
Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Barilett, D. D, LL.D. 
President. 


For Information address the President. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRIC#. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. : 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or change of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for puyment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dt- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our imailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. ’ 
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The Alaskan 


Churchman Calendar 


1924—-Red and Gold Cover, 
Handsomely Illustrated. 


50 cents, Postpaid. 


THE ALASKAN CHURCHMAN, 
Box 6, Haverford, Pa. 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features jinexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnisheé and-.heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. as the 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into ciassical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. HEpis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses. Musie 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses, 
Individual instruction. $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session 
Opened Wednesday, Sept. 19, 1923. 


For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 
D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 


Virginia. 
IN THE DIOCESE 


CHURCH SCHOO OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 


ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: 


| St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 


$650, Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E, Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for e ~ 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. Richmond, Va. 


CHATHAM EPISCOPAL 
INSTITUTE 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia, President Board Trustees. 

Beautiful and healthful location. 15- 
acre campus. New Buildings and Modern 
Equipment. Athletics Gymnasium and 
Tield Sports. College Preparatory. Mu- 
sic, Art, Domestic Science, Expression and 
Business. Certificate admits to leading 
Colleges. Terms moderate. 

For catalogue address 

ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., 

Principal. 


THE DUBOSE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Monteagle, Tenn. 
School year from March 
cember 15th. 
For catalogue and other 
address 
REV. MERCER P. LOGAN, D. D., Dean, 
Monteagle, Tenn, 


15th to De- 


information, 


WHY DON’T YOU 
select your Christmas Cards at home this 
year? At your request we will send, on 
approval, our attractive assortment of 
hand-illuminated Christmas Cards, mod- 
erately priced—‘the kind that carries a 
worth-while message.” 
THE MEADOWCRAFT STUDIO, 

1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass, 
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SOUTHERN 


CHURCHMAN 


GENERAL CHURCH PROGRAM 


What is 1t? 


How was tt made? 
How can I read about it? 


URING the triennium 1920-1923, the Church was 
D awakened to a new interest in her Mission, and 

did more work, sent out more workers and made 
larger offerings than ever before. 

The regular giving for the general work of the Church 
has been lifted to a plane twice as high as before, and it 
is inconceivable that the Church can sink back into the 
former indifference and to the former low plane of giving. 
On the contrary it is confidently believed that the Church 
will press forward to greater things. 


It was in this belief that the General Church Program 
for 1923-1925 was prepared. 

It is a detailed statement of all the work and projects 
which will be carried out to the extent made possible by 
the offerings of the Church, including all existing work, 
its expansion, and new projects. 

More than a year was spent in its preparation at national 
headquarters, in consultation with the bishops and other 
officers in the field. 


Adopted by General Convention 


T was laid before the General Convention at Port- 
land. A joint committee of the two Houses gave it 
careful and thorough consideration, holding public 
hearings to receive criticisms and suggestions and execu- 
tive sessions for its study, and unanimously recommended 
its adoption. 
Both Houses of the General Convention unanimously 
adopted the Program. It is therefore the official Program 


of the Church by action of the chief legislative and goy- 
erning body of the Church. 
_ For 1923 the Program covers work and projects amount- 
ing to $6,000,000; for 1924, $7,000,000; for 1925, $8,000,000. 
It was presented to the Convention in the form of a 
book consisting of two parts, The Budget and The Priori- 
ties. The Budget covers all existing work. The Prio.ities 
includes all that will be done in addition, as the means 
are provided. 


Difference Between Budget and Priorities 


HERE is no essential difference between The Budget 

j and The Priorities. The work and objects in both 

are of the same character. The only real difference 
lies in the fact that appropriations have been made for 
all that is included in the Budget. Appropriations for 
the objects in The Priorities will be made as rapidly as 
the offerings of the Church will justify. 

Appropriations were made for the whole amount of 
the Budget, which is something over $4,000,000 a year, 
because it was believed that the Church would not think 
of retreating. 

The Priorities include additional needs for constructive 


advance, the carrying out of which would cost $8,600,000 

«during the three-year period. These Priorities are offered 
not only because of the great need, but because it is be- 
lieved that the Church will not be willing to stand still 
and will certainly insist upon making a forward move- 
ment. 

This Program does not include all the needs and op- 
portunities which confront the Church. It would be 
easily possible to present a program several times as large. 
This Program is merely a definite, carefully digested 
statement of a part of what the Church ought to do. It 
represents a minimum, not a maximum of duty. 


Allotted to Dioceses and Districts 


HE General Convention directed that the whole 
I Program be allotted to the Dioceses and districts on. 
a sliding scale on the basis of local current expenses, 
indicating how much of the quota is for the Budget and 
how much is for the Priorities. 
These Diocesan quotas are not assessments, but are 
moral obligations and the canon requires the taking of 


are referred to three books, copies of which can be 
purchased through the Book Store at the Church 
Missions house. 
1. The General Church Program, containing The Budget 
and The Priorities in complete detail. Price, 50 cents. 
2. The Program Presented, an explanation of the Pro- 
gram and of the principles upon which it is based. It is 


. who desire to examine or study the Program 


the necessary steps to raise the whole quota. 

What is expected of every Diocese and district and 
every parish and mission is an honest effort to raise at 
least the full quota for the whole Program. Disloyalty 
will not consist in a failure to reach this minimum require- 
ment; it will consist in the failure to make a sincere and 
energetic effort to do so. 


Books on the Program 


intended primarily as a text book for parish group meet- 
ings or for general reading. Price, 25 cents. 

3. The Story of the Program, a book dealing in a more 
complete way with the Program, giving a full narrative 
of the work to which the Church stands committed. It 
is designed for general reading and for the use of leaders 
and speakers. Price, $1.00. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Field Department 


281 Fourth Avenue, : “ 


New York City 


eat -CHURUHMAN ~ 
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BERRY’S FOR CLOTHES. 


BOYS’ 
CLOTHES 
HERE 


They’re the sort it pays best to buy. | 


Suits and Overcoats at $10 and up. 
up. 


Postage free, anywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


RICHMOND. VA. 


Girls! Girls!! 


Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and itchin; ee 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dep. V, Malden, 


Beauty, Utility and Cost 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things-to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
_of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


| ete i houghts cm 
! For the CThougbttul | 


Coziness is no virtue in a Church. 


There are other things besides pastry 
that need shortening. 


It is sometimes easier to get what 
you like than to keep on liking it after 
you have it. 


Christianity has not been tried and 
found wanting; it has been tried and 
found difficult—G. K. Chesterton. 


Godless boys and careless girls can 
be traced to spineless homes.—J. H. 
Evers. 


“Time the shuttle drives; but you 
Give to every thread its hue 
And elect your destiny.’ 


The only people who succeed in liv- 
ing a Christian life are those who de- 
vote their whole time to it. 


When Jesus spoke, it was not that 
the people might be pleased, but that 
they might be saved, 


“Godly homes have done more fof 
the peace of society and the spread of 
the Gospel throughout the world than 
any other single agency.” 


Are we spinners of wool for this life- 
work, day? 

Do we furnish the weaver a thread 
each day? 

It were better, then, O friend, to spin 

A beautiful thread than a thread of 
sin! 

Some day the last thread shall be woy- 
en in; 

God grant it be love instead of sin! 


It is glorious to think of what God 
means mankind to be. It is glorious 
to think, indeed it is that which keeps 
us up under the strain of life, that 
one day the kingdom of God is going 
to come, and God is coming into His 
own, whether under the conditions of 
this present world, or under others, 
and we are going to see the City of God 
one day.—Bishop Gore. 


There are many arguments’ to 
prove the immortality of the soul, but 
for the religious man there is one which 
must always come first. It rests upon 
the reality of the communion which he 
enjoys here upon earth with the liv- 
ing God. That experience, so rich in 
| its joy and strength, so self-evidencing, 
'so proof against the changes of the 
years, is in itself a pledge of its own 
continuance.—Challenge. 


Qhureh 
Aalendar 


The handsomest and most useful Kalendar 
published. 
(Thirty-first Year). 
Sample Postpaid 35 cents. Circular Free. 
THOUSANDS SOLD BY CHURCH 
SOCIETIES. 


Kalendar Months in Colors. Taktes of 
Lessons for Holy Days and _ Sundays. 
Proper Psalms for Seasons, Days and 

) Special Occasions. Table of Psalms. 


“Black Letter’ Saints Days. 


ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY, 
Publishers ERIE, PA. 


ay s 
‘|lecturing before a group of theological . 


When the late Dr. James Denney was 


students in Chicago he was asked this 
question: ‘‘How do you know that the 
Bible is inspired?”’ He answered, “Be- 
cause it inspires me.”’ 


PANSY PLANTS 


Plant out any time between now and 
May ist, though the sooner the better. 

We specialize on the Pansy and our 
mode of packing will carry plants any 
distance in good condition. All Post- 
paid. 


Royal Mixture, 40c dozen, 100. .$3.00 
Exhibition Mixture, 50c dozen, 

100) ccs spel oce soe le easement $3.50 
Mastodian Mixture, 50c dozen, 

POO 24 cic hele = Ge eee $3.50 


Send for FREE Booklet on “How 
to Raise the Pansy to Perfection.” 


BLANDING’S DRUG STORE 
Fountain Inn South Carolina 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST 
209 W. Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


5,000 Workers WANTED 


WORKERS 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price- list. 
GEORGE W. 


Dept. 6-D, Monon Bldg. 


NOBLE, Publisher, 
Chicago, Il. 


Church Furnishings, Memorials, ete. 


CHURCH: WINDOWS . 
TALS: a STAINED GLASS 


56 W.8. STREET. ‘Vo 
~~ CHURCH eS | 
FURNISHINGS 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
PABRIC S—EMBROIDERIES 
MORIALS 


[J-e-R-“Pampd 
2)-25-27-SIXTH AVENUE NEW-YORK 


MEMORIALS IN-STAINED-GLASS 
MOSAIC: MARBLE “STONE: GRANITE|? ai 
fh 


[CARVED-WOOD- METAL ETC 
GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Bstablished 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


. 
- 


RN CHURCH 


Catbolic for every. truth of God; Protestant against every error of man. 


| 
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SOME AFTER-THOUGHTS OF ARMISTICE DAY 


The commemoration of Armistice Day has come and 
gone. It has brought many high suggestions of patriotism, 
and that is well. But there is much that has been pro- 
claimed in the name of patriotism in all generations which 
has been false to the Christian ideal. Patriotism has been 
used sometimes as a cloak to cover cruelty and wrong. It 
has been used by sordid and cynical diplomats as a decoy 
to lead the noble loyalties of a people blindly down roads 
of cruel conquest and exploitation. So also today the name 
of patriotism can be invoked to lend sanction to selfish 
and unworthy policies, and men can be bidden to love 
their nation and to maintain its interests when what is 
meant is nothing but an organized selfishness which de- 
liberately contrasts the supposed interests of one ‘people 
with the despised fortunes of the rest of the earth. That 
may seem a shrewd policy; but it is a false one. It runs 
contrary to the truth of life as it is revealed in the spirit 
of Jesus, and it cannot ultimately endure. 

What did men die for in France? Did they die simply 
that the German menace might be overthrown? That 
seemed to be the immediate thing, but that was only 
the symbol of a mightier objective. To overthrow the 
Prussian spirit was something achieved, but not much 
if it only meant that the spirit destroyed in one place 
should come back in another. The thing which made Ger- 
many intolerable was not the size of her armies, but the 
spirit which those armies represented—the cruelty of a 
narrow nationalism, the arrogant idea that a people has 
a right to consider its own interests only and to advance 
them by blood and iron against the rest of the world, the 
eynical assertion of force, and the denial of all spiritual 
influences in the working out of international affairs. If 
the war leaves us with a world in which the nations all 
are poisoned by that principle, and in which each one, 
distrustful of the other, puts its trust in its own prepared- 


' talk of war as inevitable must come to an end. 


ness for expected war, then it will be as though, into a 
world exorcized of one devil, seven others had entered as 
evil as the first. 

The spirit of conciliation and the policy of a larger as- 
sociation of the peoples for the constructive keeping of the 
peace is something which no Christian may fail to espouse. 
The world drifted into the last war, not because it was 
necessary, and not because there was a single interest in- 
volved which could not have been adjusted by agencies of 
reason and goodwill if the spirit of men had let these 
function. It drifted into war because our folly and our 
sin allowed the diplomats of great peoples, generation after 
generation, to be so much concerned with their abominable 
little national schemes of prestige, or plunder, or trade 
advantage, and so little concerned with mobilizing the ef- 
fective conscience of the nations, that at last the tension 
of hostile interests, long inflamed, had no relief except 
by way of war. But it is possible 'to keep the world from 
committing that suicidal blunder again. There is reason 
and judgment enough in the human family to organize a 
world in which war shall be outlawed, as cannibalism has 
been, as human sacrifice and slavery have been, and other 
evils which the race has transcended one by one. If we 
fail to do this thing, and above all if, through cynicism 
or cowardly surrender before the derisive voices, we fail 
even to try, then we shall have broken faith with all the 
lives which have been laid down in this world’s tragic 
sufferings, broken faith with all the Calvaries of its agony, 
and with the Cross of Christ itself. The feeble, wicked 
It must 
be conquered by the deliberate repudiation of war by 
Christian folk and their avowed determination that the 
world shall be so organized that no war like the last . 


one shall disgrace the coming years. 


IS THIS JUDGMENT RIGHT? 


Recently in a certain American city the rector of one of 
our Churches preached a sermon in which he quoted the 
words of William James: “It is certain that the prevalent 
fear of poverty among the educated classes is the worst 
moral disease from which our civilization suffers.’”’ He 
referred to the fact that in so many of our American 
homes there is such a worship of prosperity that boys 
growing up in them are persuaded by that constant and 
subtle influence to feel that no profession is reasonably to 
be chosen which does not give the chance to make money, 
and to make it fast. That is one cause, he said, why so 
relatively few candidates for the ministry have come out 
of wealthy homes. 

Shortly afterwards he received from one of his hear- 
ers a letter which ran in part as follows: 

“In my contacts, the salary of the average minister 
may be an element in the case, but is very secondary. The 
boys of the well-to-do families, whom I know, are de- 


terred from entering the ministry rather by suspicion of 


dogma * *, They have a Greek attitude toward life, but 


a Christian enthusiasm for humanity. They fear being 


hampered by any theological harness. They see evidence 


that too many clergymen wear, blinders to ugly facts in 


the day’s work, and throw away whatever moral courage 
they ever had for fear of offending pew-holders or the 
Church hierarchy. The young men commonly see the 
clergyman represented in fiction, and on the stage, as an 
amiable, well-intending gentleman, sheltered in feminine 
environment, without the force, or common sense, or ex- 
perience, to be a leader in vital affairs. Such was the 
Bishop in ‘Trilby’. ‘Aren’t We All?’ and ‘Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary’ are this season’s examples of such stage 
ministers. 

“Most of the young men I meet admire a few out- 
standing clergymen, and envy their careers. Any boy 
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worth his salt would accept the poverty of money to become 
a Phillips Brooks. But what of the many in orders? 
What of some impractical, narrow-minded ministers who 
got into the ‘Y’ and so disgusted our boys abroad? What 
of those who attacked Bishop Paddock? What of those 
now hounding Dr. Fosdick, and backing Bryan’s efiort ta 
suppress the teaching of the evolution theory in biology? 

“Young men of well-to-do families elect the law, medi- 
cine, journalism, and other professions where the money 
reward is distant and doubtful. These callings leave them 
free to make their own careers in their own way, and they 
expect to find 'themselves in the full tide of affairs instead 
of a side eddy. The college boys, those young men of the 
social grades which contribute the fewest candidates to the 
ministry, were the first to risk their very lives for the war. 
It was the same here as in England. They are giving lots 
of spare time to sectlar philanthropies—to boys’ clubs, 
settlements, Boy Scouts, civic and Y. M. C. A. work. There 
is fully as much interest in religion and in social service 
among the well-to-do as among farmers and laborers. 

“J write this because I am greatly concerned that there 
are so few strong men in today’s ministry. I believe that 
the leading boys of the graduating classes, rich and poor, 
are not going into the ministry, largely because as it is 
now organized and conducted, they are afraid it restricts 
intellectual honesty, curbs individual initiative, and gives 
a smaller opportunity of service. The ministers them- 
selves must change the attitude toward their profession.”’ 


We believe that our readers will find the foregoing let- 
ter full of challenge to their thinking,—and the more so 
because it happens to have been written not by one in- 
different to the Church, but by one actively loyal in its 
organization. 

For our part we are inclined to think that the writer 
of it underestimated the point which the preacher to 
whom he refers appears to have had in mind. It may be 
quite true that young men of character would not be 
turned back from a career which their imagination aspired 
to, by the bare fact that it was not lucrative; but may it 
not be true, nevertheless, that the habit in so many 
modern homes of measuring success and interpreting ambi- 
tion in terms of money keeps the ministry below the hori- 
zon of consciousness for many a boy? In his book entitled 
“The Future Leadership of the Church,” Dr. John R. Mott 


has pointed this out in luminous fashion: “Young men 


are even more powerfully influenced by our material civi- 


lization. They find not only the dailies, but also most of 


the secular weeklies- and the monthly magazines, and 
even religious. periodicals, given up to exploiting the 
material achievements of the day and to magnifying the 
men of great wealth. They observe the enormous power 
wielded by captains of industry and their control of the weal 
and woe of thousands. In the schools and colleges they 
constantly see the growing prominence and popularity 
of the courses of study which look toward the develop- 
ment of material resources. Even in Christian homes the 
topic of most absorbing interest in conversation is money 
and the things that money can buy. Young men come to 
feel that success means the accumulation of property or — 
the gaining of great worldly power and prominence rather 
than self-denying service for God and man. This cause 
does not operate only through its direct influence upon the 
boys. It makes itself felt, not so openly but no less po- 
tently, through its influence upon the girls. The thoughts 
of young men concerning life and purposes in life are 
strongly, silently, incessantly affected by the ideals and 
unformulated wishes of the girls with whom they associ- 
ate. If the girls thought more of the ministry, the boys 
would think more of it too.”’ 


In the second place, we think the writer of the letter 
is less cheerful than a full consideration of present facts 
would entitle him to be. In spite of materialistic tenden- 
cies in many so-called Christian homes, there is setting in 
from somewhere a new tide toward the ministry. There 
are more men now in our Church seminaries than for 
many previous years; and certainly in such a place as the 
Virginia Seminary, concerning which we happen to be 
most informed, and we believe in the other seminaries too, 
the quality of the men is extraordinarily high. 


Nevertheless, what of the main point of the writer of 
the letter? Is it true that many fine young men are kept 
out of the ministry because, as they look at many minis- 
ters whom they know, they do not find much in the work 
of the ministry to kindle their admiration? Are minis- 
ters responsible for this impression, and is it the business 
of “the ministers themselves” to ‘‘change this- attitude 
toward their profession’? We should like to hear what 
our readers think about this. 


“A FIT OF THE RESIGNS.” 


The other day I heard of a clergyman who said that 
every once in so often he got a “‘fit of the resigns.” Per- 
haps we all do. There are all kinds of tests to our continu- 
ing purposes and sometimes it seems as if the time had 
come to drop our particular optional work. The enthusi- 
asm of pulsing spontaneity is gone; no ‘‘enthusiasm of the 
square jaw” has as yet succeeded it. 

Every autumn when the home coming begins we may 
prophesy one detail of it; there will be a ‘“‘fit of the re- 
signs’ on the part of several, even of many people. The 
rector in any parish may put it down in his year book 
in advance just as the Old Farmers’ Almanac always said 
on April 1, ‘‘About this time expect some showers.’’ He 
arms himself with urgencies beforehand as a reserve on 
which to draw. One man said, “The main use of my 
vacation is to get enough strength to meet the resignations 
vacation has induced.”’ 

Interruptions are a very disastrous necessity. If only 
the steady momentum of uninterrupted work could go 
smoothly on from year to year! So long as no cessation 
of the work intervenes, so long the momentum is kept 
up, with comparatively little effort. The railroad train in 
full drive needs little energy; only enough to overcome 
slowing down. But when it has stopped, the puffing and 
steaming strain of getting un speed from a standstill is 
almost painful. The summer vacation is such an inter- 
ruption. We must get up momentum again and, having 
been free of our work for a bit, we inwardly protest 
against undertaking it afresh. We all know what it is 
to start in again after interruptions. 


But, friends, there’s another word about interruptions. 
They cannot interrupt a really continuing will; they only 
test and purify it. The little “local” train, stopping and 
starting at every fence-post stationlet seems somehow 
much more morally admirable than the Mogul engine 
and its through train which gets going at its sixty-mile 
clip and then just goes straight through. 

If you and I did not have our interruptions to force 
new resolves, our work would become blind momentum far 
too easily. It is a great pity when realizing resolution 
disappears from a course of action which becomes the 
inertia-momentum. The work of the Church must always 
be athrill with real consecration; it must not become a 
thoughtless, will-less habit. The life must be kept in it, 
and life cannot be kept except by ever refreshed and con- 
scious resolution. 

Therefore the ending of our vacation time becomes 
an opportunity indeed. We now have the blessed chal- 
lenge to rediscovery of the necessity and privilege of 
working in the Church’s cause. We can listen once more 
to the compelling urgency from our Master to further His 
will in definite and practical ways. We give ear to the 
frank word of the master workman of the world to follow 
Him in His work in the name of the Father Who worketh 
hitherto. Drones in the hive are an anomaly. Parasites 
upon the Tree of Life are undesirable. Passive beneficia- 
ries are out of tune with the workings of redemptiveness 
in the world. Christian is as Christian does. 

Can any one of us dare look his conscience in the eye 
and present excuses for non-participation in the Church’s 
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work? Wxcuses are shallow camouflage, deceiving none, 
WHAT WE REALLY WANT TO DO, WE DO! Let’s not 
befool ourselves. A cobweb will tie the hands of an un- 
_ willing man or woman; iron chains cannot hold the truly 
desirous one. IF ANYTHING CROWDS OUT CHURCH 
WORK WH ALL KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS; IT MEANS 
WE PREFERRED TO DO THE OTHER THING. 

HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU CONSIDER THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD? Of primary im- 
portance, of course. Then in God’s name, remember you 
cannot leave it to “somebody else.’ The Church is a 
working body of believers or it is worse than blasphemous. 


~ 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN ee nae! 


We cannot allow Church membership .to be defined in terms 
of benefits received from worship opportunity. -1t must 
be in terms of responsibility assumed, for which the in- 
spiration exists. 

The Church on Sundays is not the real Church; the 
Church folk who carry its WORK are the true Church, * * * 

“Whom shall I send?” says God, as He did to Isaiah 
the Prophet. Shall each of us not answer “Here am I, 
send me.”’ 

For each of us there is a WORK to do in Christ’s Church 
Militant. For the Kingdom’s cause——Phililps E. Osgood, 
in St. Mark’s Outlook. 


Meer fie |tOuURNEY IN THE WEST 


By the Reverend James Sheerin 


(The first of a series of articles which Mr. Sheerin will 
write for the Southern Churchman on religious 
conditions in the West.) 


ten was that of Richard Harding Davis, entitled ‘‘The 

West from a Car Window.” If I had time I should 
like to make a series of chapters, describing a similar quick- 
ly moving journey, with the emphasis on church or religious 
facts rather than social. This instalment will have to be 
taken as a mere suggestion of what I should like to do. 
It is written within sixty miles of the Grand Canon, while 
waiting some hours of the night for a train Hast. 

When we of the East say “‘West,’”’ we are very apt to 
mean Ohio or Indiana. There are some whose geographical 
vision does not go far beyond the Hudson River or the 
Shenandoah Valley! I am going to begin in this case far 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Denver seems to be an exception in several important 
ways. From the first, influenced in part by an unusually 
cultured element coming there in search of health, and in 
part by the proximity of awe-inspiring scenery, Denver has 
always been more religious, artistic and educational in its 
ideals than most other Western cities. It has had power- 
ful preachers in the Protestant ministry, men who could 
not only preach unusually well, but who were well read 
and were world characters in other than worldly ways. 
Among these was the late H. Martyn Hart, Dean of the 
Cathedral, and a man of great brilliance of intellect, as 
well as bigness of soul. His eccentricities were made much 
of, such as riding a horse while wearing a Prince Albert 
coat and silk hat, or attacking the public schools. as god- 
less places, while he himself refused to become a citizen. 
These oddities never seemed to reduce his value as a spirit- 
ual leader as they might if he had been a lesser man. He 
was distinguished in looks ag well as utterance. A thor- 
ough believer in the value of the Protestant Reformation, 
a scholar of the highest English university training, he 
scorned “‘priestcraft’”? and all its ways, and crowded his 
cathedal night and morning with thousands eager to hear 
his messages. I should put three things as causes of the 
Episcopal Church being stronger in Denver than elsewhere. 
One of these is the extraordinary influence of Dean Hart 
for the better part of half a century. The other is the 
auieter. but none the less important public effect of a 
Bible class in the cathedral led for years by Mrs. Spald- 
ing; wife of one gifted Bishop and mother of another. The 
third cause may be the fact that the people who flocked 
thither for a generation were from the better off classes 
of Hastern people, who were in a considerable proportion 
Episcopalians. It is true that the Church in Denver lost 
much of her great opportunity by allowing to be dissipated 
in wasteful or wreckless ways the great real estate and 
building property accumulated by the senior Bishop Spald- 
ing, who was commonly snvoken of in the eighties as “the 
Jay Gould of the Church’’ because he had been so eager 
to build up its material fortunes. Since his day there have 
been last to the Church the fine School for Girls, known 
as Wolfe Hall, and the one for boys, known as Jarvis Hall. 
Not a building or a fund is left to commemorate the gen- 
erous founders of these institutions. Wolfe Hall owed its 
first erection to that gifted and aristocratic New York 
Churchwoman of Grace Parish, whose fame is in the art 
galleries and the churches of the Metropolis. No one seems 
to know why these schools ceased to exist, nor what be- 
came of the money value. ; 

Nevertheless, today the Episcopal Church has in Denver 
a proportion of Episcopalians higher than that in any other 
city west of the Allegheny Mountaius, the ratio being some- 
thing like one communicant in every seventy of the popu- 
lation. It is to be hoped that the present authorities will 
not forget how this gratifying strength was brought about. 

Salt Lake City is hardly a place one would look for 


O™ of the niost interesting books of travel ever writ- 


Episcopalian strength, yet the Church there is by no means 
weak, and compares favorably with some greater places 
from Chicago on. In numbers the Episcopal Church hag a 
proportion of one communicant out of every 120 of popu- 
lation, and in institutions of public benefit it ig still 
stronger. Rowland Hall is said to be one of the best girls’ 
schools in the West. St. Mark’s is spoken of as the lead- 
ing hospital in the city. There is at the State University 
a unique institution, one of the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, namely, Emery Memorial House, where a body of stu- 
dents is being reached, as they ought to be reached, in 
their home/’life. 'They live and study in thig building, with 
an attention to health and morals that includes tact as well 
as science. 


What has made the Episcopal Church in this Mormon 
capital average high in its influence is that it has had a 
line of bishops simple in manner and Christian at heart 
who have been the pride of the whole Church. The foun- 
dations were laid by that great Christian apostle, Bishop 
Tuttle, whose character and work will remain national 
treasures. Few men were more genuinely Christian and 
progressive than Bishop Abiel Leonard. The two follow- 
ing him were so Christian as to fall into Socialism, which, 
however defective as a social theory, is undoubtedly very 
attractive to zealous Church workers who would more than 
all else feed the Lord’s sheep. Frank Spalding, cut off in 
his early prime by a reckless girl automobile driver, was 
probably the most brilliant young Bishop in the Episcopal 
Church. His work in Utah doubtless won for the Episco- 
pal Church the interest of a multitude who are usually 
indifferent or hostile to organized religion. If he had lived 
to be sixty he probably would have had a large part in 
the reconstruction of American Churchmanship along bet- 
ter sociological and more human ecclesiastical lines. What- 
ever else may be said of his successor, Paul Jones, there is 
really no disputing the truth of his main contention, that 
war is unchristian and unqualifiedly inhuman. Unfortu- 
nately, he said such things when the world needed our 
military help, but the fact that he said them and that 
thev are true may have the effect in days to come of rein- 
stating the Church in the hearts of men who feared it had 
too completely surrendered its gospel of peace. The main 
thine is not to permit the belief to grow that war is any- 
thing more than an ugly and inexcusable fact which w2 
seem to have to permit because of the wretched state of 
nolitical civilization. Some day there will be a: Christen- 
dom without war, and the youthful Bishop who iniured 
his prospects by premature expression may then be taken 
as one of its earlier minor prophets! 


It is interesting to note that the founder of Mormon- 
ism began life as an Episcopalian, and, on the whole, Epis- 
copalians have the reputation in Salt Lake City of being 
ahle to_understand and appreciate the ways and ideals of 
the Mormon religion better than other Christians. There 
is at the helm just now a Bishop who was able in terribie 
days in Lawrence, Mass., to persuade both capitalists and 
Bolshevist Workers of the World to act towards one an- 
other with more of a sense of brotherhood than they had 
felt befare he had spoken and acted. It is also interesting 
and suggestive that two or three of the clergy of influence 
in Utah have had a personal history in close connection 
with the State and its original settlers. Among these is 
the rector at Ogden, the city famous as the terminus of 
the Union Pacific, a real gateway to the West. Gifted with 
an unusual sense of humor, able to tell a story perfectly 
as well as hear, wise and generous in judgment, his boy- 
hood was spent among Mormons, and he frankly replies 
that Providence has led him to work in familiar pastures. 
Too many of our clergy get far separated from their ear- 
lier and better calls to needy fields, and it is gratifying to 
find one now and then who is willing to stay in Jerusalem 
as well as go over into Macedonia to help! 
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HOW EUROPE LOOKS TO AN AMERICHN CHURCHMAN 


By the Reverend Samuel McCrea Cavert 


NE learns to.distrust the man, who, as he steps oif 
() the gang-plank on his return from six weeks in 

Europe, proceeds to tell his countrymen the last 
word on conditions across the sea, to propound a full so- 
lution of international questions, and to give authoritative 
advice as to what should be America’s policy toward Eu- 
Tope. It is with no guch attitude that I record these ob- 
servations. They are simply the personal impressions 
made upon one who has gone to Hurope for the first time 
since the war and who has tried to study the situation 
with impartial eyes. 

The strongest impression that one carries away from 
the Europe of today ig of the appalling disaster and the 
futility of war. After a war to end war and with Ger- 
many disarmed, there are more armed men in Europe to- 
day than before the war. The cost of armaments is zreater 
than ever before. Great areas of Central Europe are face 
to face with virtual bankruptcy. Stark hunger strides 
through whole nations. Even the conqueror nations have 
only dust and ashes as the fruit of victory. In England 
a million and a quarter men were Officially reported as 
totally out of work on September 1, due largely to the 
fact that the disorganized economic life on the Continent 
has destroyed England’s market. France, in another way, 
is facing an even graver problem. It counted on Ger- 
many’s paying the cost both of the war and of damage 
done to civilian property, and now at the end it is found 
that the total destruction was so great that it is beyond 
Germany’s capacity to pay. 

In Germany the situation of the middle class as a whole 
is heartrending. Especially is the lot of the old tragic 
beyond words. The utter collapse of the mark means that 
the competence which they had saved for their declining 
years is swept away. The amount that meant a comfort- 
able income for their declining years will now not buy a 
single loaf of bread. On July 23, when the ship reached 
Hamburg, the mark stood at 1,200,000 to the dollar; when 
I was there at the end of August it was around 5,000,000 
to the dollar; when I reached New York again in Septem- 
ber it was 150,000,000. All this within eight weeks! 
Such a situation seems a joke to the American tourist, 
but means hunger and despair for the great rank and file 
of the middle class. 

The Church and the Tragedy of Central Europe. 

Almost equally strong is the impression that any one 
who really understands the situation in Europe today, 
and who at the same time believes in the Christian gospel, 
cannot conceivably advocate for America a policy of aloof- 
ness. It is no figure of speech to say that the Continent 
of Europe is threatened with the eclipse of its civilization. 
That Germany will be swept by revolution before the win- 
ter, unless some accord on reparations can be found, is 
the well-nigh unanimous judgment of the most trustworthy 
American residents there. And revolution, when it comes, 
may not stop at national boundaries. The whole Conti- 
nent of Europe may be engulfed unless some relief is 
quickly found. If a chaotic Europe is the result, will it 
lave no effect on America? Will there then be no “entan- 
glements” to face? 

What, then, is America to do? It is easy to say that 
Europe has brought the disaster on herself and must ‘“‘fry 
in her own fat.’’ Such an attitude is not only un-Chris- 
tian; it is also short-sighted and impracticable. The world 
today is too much one, the nations are too interdependent 
economically, for one nation to prosper long while another 
suffers. Some day we will awake to the fact that so long 
as Europe cannot buy our surplus products there will be 
no full prosperity for American agriculture and business. 
The Church’s concern, however, lies on a wholly different 
level than loss of American business. It is that America 
should not lose her soul! To stand aloof through selfish 
indifference would mean for us a spiritual wreckage, worse 
than any physical disaster than Europe faces. 

The plain fact now seems to be that there is no real so- 
lution of the reparations issue until the United States is 
willing to consider adjustment in the interallied debts, 
which demands, from America, a spirit of sacrifice. No 
other conclusion is possible when one realizes that the in- 
debtedness of the Allies to America today is almost as 
great as the total amount, which, in the judgment of the 
best economists, Germany can reasonably be expected to 
pay. American people should cease from acrimonious criti- 
cism of either France or Germany and: direct their atten- 
tion to their own attitude. France insists that she must 
have from Germany at least enough to defray the cost of 
rebuilding the devastated regions and to repay her debts 


to the United States and England. The justice of that 
claim no one can deny. England declares that she must 
receive from either France or Germany enough to pay her 
debt to the United States and that she will sacrifice the 
rest. What then? The solution lies largely in our hands, 
ag the richest creditor nation. What right have we to de- 
mand that France make concessions to Germany when we 
are ourselves unwilling to make concessions to France? 

It is not a question as to whether we are to become in- 
volved in the European tangle or not; we are involved 
already. We cannot avoid the issue by hiding our face in 
the sand. If we take an inflexible attitude toward the 
debts, insisting Shylock-wise on our pound of flesh, we 
may indirectly be forcing the ruin of Germany. Which 
God forbid! 

If the United States would say clearly and unequivocally 
to the nations of Europe, “If an agreement to abandon 
present military programs can be reached, we are ready, 
in the interest of peace and reconstruction, to sit down 
with you around the table and reopen the whole question 
of indebtedness as well as reparations,’’ a new light would 
ghine into the present darkness. Until we are ready to 
do that, what right has America to play the part of the 
Pharisee? She would do better not to be saying, ‘“‘I thank 
Thee I am not as other nations are,’ but to examine her 
own attitude and say, ‘“‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.”’ 

The more one studies the situation the more he is forced 
to the conclusion that a generous and sacrificial spirit on 
the part of America is an indispensable requisite for 2 
real solution. “Here, then, is a direct duty of the Church. 
It has always declared that a spirit of unselfishness, of 
readiness for sacrifice, lies at the heart of the Christian 
way of life. To whom may we 1ook to cultivate that atti- 
tude in our international policy if not to the Church? 

The Church and International Cooperation. 

And more than this the Church must do. For the old 
vicious merry-go-round of preparation for war still goes on, 
The old sense of insecurity and fear remains. Every na- 
tion, beyond question, would like to be free from the 
nightmare, but none dares to disarm alone and all together 
seem impotent to reach any concerted program. So trust 
is in the mailed fist as before. The nations still follow 
the way of Napoleon and the Kaiser instead of the way of 
the Man of Galilee. 

There is only one way out. The churches of every na- 
tion must teach their people that war is a crime, the ut- 
ter denial of everything for which the churches stand. 
They must declare that murder is murder, even when or- 
dered by the State; that the moral law is ag binding on 
nations as on individuals; that in the relations of nations, 
as of individuals, reason and justice, determined by an im- 
partial tribunal, must supplant the resort to naked force; 
that to the development of agencies of international co- 
operation must be given the energy that nations have 
hitherto given to preparation for war. 

The Church and the World Court. 

How any one can visit the Hague, where the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is now sitting, and Geneva, 
where the League of Nations is at work, and observe these 
two international agencies dispassionately, without feeling 
that here a new creative force is at work, it is difficult to 
imagine. : 

In the Permanent Court one sees an agency that may be 
of epochal significance. Here for the first time is an in- 
ternational tribunal meeting in regular sessions, gradually 
building up a body of recognized international law so that 
the same moral standards that apply to individuals may 
be made binding upon States. The court, it is true, ig as 
yet entrusted with jurisdiction by the great powers only 
when they voluntarily submit cases to it. Until the na- 
tions recognize its affirmative jurisdiction over every dis- 
pute, it will not be able to play its full part in substituting 
reason for force as the arbitrament of international af- 
fairs. But the court, as it is, is a far step ahead, and it 
is sheer folly not to build upon the foundation already 
laid. Here is a great Christian ideal coming to practical 
expression. For America to refuse its support is to stand 
against the advance of humanity to a higher level of moral 
life. To think of the court in terms of partisan politics 
would be to trifle like an insane man with the future of - 
the world. More than anything else today the court needs 
the full support of America, which, more than any other 
great power, is able to bring a measure of disinterested 
impartiality that would be of inestimable value. The 
churches in America have no clearer duty at the present 
hour than to use all their resources in creating public 
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opinion in America in support of the World Court. 


The Church and the League of Nations. 


The League of Nations may be weak and halting—it can 
hardly be more than half a League so long as the strong- 
est and richest nation sits apart—but certainly it igs the 
most hopeful thing in Europe. When one sees the welter 
of suspicion and distrust and hatred that characterizes 
much of Hurope today, he has to admit that from one angle 
a strong case can be made for American isolation. Except 
for one fact, fundamental and far-reaching. And that fact 
is that in every one of these European countries, as in 
America, there is a group of earnest, forward-looking, ideal- 
istic and unselfish men who are working for a better day, 
Struggling to build up international cooperation in the 
place of competitive armaments and strife. And these men 
—this is the significant thing—-are the men who are the 
backbone of the League of Nations. It is not the imperial- 
ists and the militarists, but liberals like Lord Robert Cecil, 
Dr. Nansen, Paul Hymans, General Smuts, who are throw- 
ing their support to the League. The question for America 
is whether we will reenforce these liberal and forward- 
looking groups in the European countries or whether, vy 
remaining coldly aloof, we shall let the forces of the old 
order prevail. 

Certainly the work of the League thus far should have 
dispelled the bogey of a “super-state.” It has followed 
the method of conference, of discussion, of meeting together 
in an atmosphere of frankness, and has. trusted wholly to 
the reasonableness of the decisions thus reached to secure 
their adoption. What it has been able to accomplish in 


this quiet way is already an achievement of no inconsider- 
able significance. If any one asks for a concrete example, 
let him go to Austria. Two years ago it was on the verge 
of dissolution. _This summer I found it optimistic and hope. 
ful. An international loan has been raised, the curreney 
has been stabilized, the public debt is being reduced, a 
nation is saved—an accomplishment that woul@ have been 
wholly impossible without some international agency like 
the League. 


Or take the even more recent Italo-Greek crisis. I was 
in Athens only a few days before its outbreak, and so 
know something of the tenseness of feeling in Greek po- 
litical circles today. Throughout Europe it is generally 
believed that if there had not been an international body 
like the League to which Greece could appeal and which 
could focug public opinion, the Italian ultimatum would 
have precipitated war before processes of conciliation and 
arbitration could have been set to work. 


To espouse the League just as it is may not be the 
Church’s task, but surely it is its clear responsibility to 
insist that an issue so freighted with destiny for mankind 
shall not be decided on the basis of its probable effect on 
party success at the polls. Committed by its gospel to 
the ideal of international brotherhood, the Church can do 
no less than urge with all its power that our government 
has the moral duty either to associate itself with the 
League, with whatever reservations may be regarded by 
our people ag necessary and wise, as the best attempt so 
far to give practical expression to the Christian ideal, or 
else present to the world a superior substitute. 
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B. Kyne. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 


N EVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET. By Peter B. 
York. 1, ox(fiye 


Illustrated. 


This novel has an unusual plot, which is interestingly 
developed. The hero, a matter of fact business man of 
San Francisco, is suddenly left as guardian of a very 
remarkable girl whose mother was a South Sea Islander, 
and whose father was a French sailor. The consequences 
are very improbable, but the amusing and unconventional 
incidents form a romance that makes pleasant reading for 
the idle hour. 


T° HOUSE OF HELEN. By Cora Harris. George H. 


Doran, New York. Price $2.00. 
7 

The story is very cleverly written. The characters are 
splendidly portrayed and developed. There is a trifle too 
much introspection by the author, which detracts some- 
what and the ending of the book is unsatisfactory. 

The scene opens in a village, which in its stupidity re- 
minds one of life in ‘“‘Main Street.” Then the desperate 
love affair between the hero and heroine—their parents— 
so true to life in their interests and jealousies, is cleverly 
drawn. The hero is very successful in business, makes 
a great deal of money and is forced to travel a great. 
deal. 

He sees life with new eyes—is socially ambitious—he 
becomes a snob, finds his home ridiculous and is ashamed 
of his wife and her simple moc- of life. Her goodness 
bores him and her beauty Gee~ not appeal to him. He 
decides to leave her and divide: a very handsome fortune 
with her, and goes to New York, where he lives with a 
notorious, heartless woman. His wife, outraged by his 
neglect, makes of herself a woman of the world in ap- 
pearance and mode of life. She remodels her old home, 
builds in it a beautiful nursery and finds happiness in 
caring for motherless children. 

The story ends with the return of her truant husband, 
whose honor is gone and who has just escaped the peni- 
tentiary. With no money, no character, no self-respect 
left him, and he finds her pity and goodness big enough 
to forgive and take him back. 

Altogether this novel is far above the average and holds 
-the reader’s interest continuously, and one closes the book 
with regret that it is not longer. 


O 


The book is a gem of beauty. One thinks of an artist 
‘with a paint brush, so vividly does the writer sketch the 
‘scenes around her during several enchanting weeks spent 
in the woods of Nova Scotia. : 


N AUTUMN LEAVES. By Emma Lindsey Squier. 
The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. Price $2.00. 


Pp. 238. 


The camp-fire stories thrill the reader and warm the 
hearts of all animal lovers, for the wild things are real 
friends, and one gets bitterly indignant over the hunters 
and their cruelty, that sport is to be found in killing and 
torturing these harmless animals. 

Miss Squier appreciates keenly the life in the woods. 
She knows, too, the intimate secrets of the Northern for- 
ests. Her companion, ‘‘Woods Girl,’’ is her teacher. She 
could find unerringly the white violets that bloom in the 
marshy bogs, when autumn comes; and when a bird called 
from the green mystery of the forest around, she knew 
its name and all its habits. 

This book is strongly recommended to all lovers of ani- 
mals and nature. 


OYS AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND. By Nora Archi- 
B bald Smith. Pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. Price $2.50. 

The book is so lovely and the pictures so beautiful that 
one is fascinated even before reading the condensation of 
the stories we have all loved and read in our early days. 
“David Copperfield,’ ‘‘Little Women,” ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ and many other old friends are introduced and 
such taste of “‘classics’’ makes the young reader eager for 
more, and the old reader to wonder why time is spent in 
modern writing, which cannot compare with the old. 

“Boys and Girls of Bookland”’ is an ornament to any 
home, and inspiration and delight to its readers. 


Among the numerous writers of historical stories, there 
are few who can read more charm and romance into the 
facts of their narratives than the author of this volume. 
Distinguished men whom we are sometimes accustomed 
to view more from the angle of their greatness than from 
the side of their softer emotions, live again for us in 
these romances of famous Virginians. We breathe again 
the atmosphere of colonial days and are thrilled with a sense 
of ardour, tenderness and fidelity. Such characters as 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, appear in a more inti- 
mate light in connection with the incidents which touch 
their hearts, while persons who are not familiar with 
the somewhat less distinguished John Randolph, Marshall, 
and George Mason may learn to know them through the 
women that they loved. The book will be found both 
interesting and instructive. The fact that it is published un- 
der the Colonial Dames, is sufficient guarantee of the au; 
thenticity of its historical side. 


OVE STORIES OF FAMOUS VIRGINIANS. By Sally 
Nelson Robins. Published by Dietz Printing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. Pp. 151. Price $2.50. 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


The Rev. R. Cary Montague, Editor. 


The following article is so much in line with the pur- 
poses of this page that we use it here without change, and 
as it came to us. 


“THE MIDDLETOWN PLAN.” 


By the Rev. Thom Williamson, Jr. 


What use is a flood which devastates a city, reduces 
many of its inhabitants to want, turns houses into swamps 
and their occupants into mud-diggers? 


This is a question probably once asked by the citizens 
of a certain city in the Miami Valley of Ohio, when that 
city was visited with the terrible flood of 1913. And the 
city received its answer. From the mutual relief measures 
taken at that time the little city learned that the answer 
to its question lay in one word—COOPHRATION. From 
that awful flood and from the lessons learned at that time 
has come what is often called ‘““‘The Middletown Plan.”’ And 
again, the plan is comprised in that same word—coopera- 
tion. 

The village of Middletown, Butler County, State of Ohio, 
came into being in the year 1811. In 1886 the village 
became a city; and now in this year of grace 1923 has a 
City Commission, a City Manager—and more: It has the 
Middletown Civic Association and it has a motto—‘Pro- 
gress Through Service.’’ 

The Middletown Civic Association at this writing com- 
prises 4,279 members, individual and industrial, and a 
pledged annual income of $166,890. Hach member has 
one vote in the Association, regardless of whether she, he, 
or it subscribed to one hundred twelve-dollar shares, or 
just one share. A member is—a member—and the number 
of shares each takes is left to the individual pocket-book 
and the individual conscience. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Middletown Civic 
Association did not come into existence in a day or an hour, 
It began many years ago with the kind of organization 
called a ‘“‘Business Men’s Club.” That club grew into a 
Chamber of Commerce—the queerest Chamber of Com- 
merce which ever existed! This strange organization so 
far forgot itself—and is not that a Christian thing to do?— 
that it combined in itself all the various voluntary organi- 
zations for civic work—such as Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis 
Clubs—and then in 1920 inaugurated a drive for a Civic 
Fund to the modest amount of one million dollars. 

To digress for a moment—you see, the lesson learned 
at the time of the 1913 flood was remembered at the time 
of a much greater and more terrible calamity—the World 
War. During the period of the war Middletown pooled 
its resources to good effect and did its full share in win- 
ning the war. 

At first Middletown was principally an agricultural com- 
munity, but by 1860 the paper mills had come in, and 
by 1880 the tobacco factories were at work, and then in 
1900 the iron and steel men made their ap- 
pearance. So when the Great War came Middle- 
town found that it could do much for the nation, as well 
as for itself—and it did much. It gave tobacco for com- 
fort and steel for sterner uses. It also gave paper—and 
it gave money—and men and women. 

After the war there was much good-natured rivalry, be- 
tween the steel men who made shells for the gums and the 
paper-makers who manufactured the paper for propaganda 
balloons, as to which contributed most towards the win- 
ning of the war. But all gave the palm to those who did 
even more—-who gave their lives to their country. And 
some of the thousand-strong band of vigorous young man- 
hood and womanhood gave their lives for their country— 
which means, for our peace. Perhaps theirs is the greater 

eace! 

. Mindful of the lessons learned and the experience gained 
in 1913 and again during the war, the so-called Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Middletown planned and car- 
ried into successful execution the above-mentioned drive 
for one million dollars, the amount being slightly over- 
subscribed. 

This is what the money was designed to do: Make ad- 
ditions to the hospital; increase public school teachers’ 
salaries; extend parks and playgrounds; enlarge the home 
of the girls’ club; add to the public library, fund; build 


a Community Building in memory of the city’s Service dead; 
build a Y. M. C. A. for men and boys; give financial aid to — 
the City Commission; and do a few other things, 


The Community Building—the new one—is still to be 
built, part of the necessary money being on hand; all the 
other projects have been completed. And the spirit of 
cooperation and friendship, and the marvelous community 
feeling developed, have been worth more to Middletown 
than all the money! 


Now comes the year 1923. with its problems of continu- 
ing past activities into the future, and of help for new 
projects. : 

With the problem comes its solution: The Chamber 
of Commerce goes out of existence as a wrongly-named and 
inadequate organization with which to carry out The Mid- 
dletown Plan. Into the place of the Chamber of Com- 
merce comes The Middletown Civic Association, with its 
4,279 members and its annual income of $166,890. Its 
campaign was supported by the whole community—opera- 
tors, operatives, capitalists and laborites, and the public 
generally. 

The new Association will aid financially eight civic ac- 
tivities, namely: the Y. M. C. A., the Public Library, tke 
Boy Scouts, the Hospital, the Girls’ Training School, the 
Girls’ Club, the Girl Scouts, and the Salvation Army. 


In addition to these, the Civic Association will undertake 
the operation and maintenance of nine other activities, 
thus saving much ‘“‘overhead.’? These include Home Ser- 
vice Relief, Public Health, Ex-Service Relief, free Em- 
ployment Bureau, Agricultural Extension, Contingent and 
Sinking Funds (the latter to take care of the new Com- 
munity Memorial Building), Celebrations and Conventions, 
Recreation Bureau, and Municipal Music. 

Acting for the broad membership of the Association will 
be a Board of Governors of thirty-six members. Of these, 
twenty-seven will be elected at large from the membership 
of the Association and the remaining nine will be elected 
one each from the following organizations: Y. M. C. A., 
Girls’ Club, City Commission, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Board of Education, Hospital, Library and American Legion 
Post. The officers will be a President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Managing 
Director. 


It should be remembered that since 1900 Middletown has 
developed from a small town into a thriving city. It is 
the center of a considerable industry, with many plants in 
operation in addition to those handling steel, paper and 
tobacco. It is the second city in the State of Ohio in in- 
crease of population. 

What the city and its leading citizens are trying to do is: 
to make the community a happy and a useful one, with the 
living conditions such as shall make for the comfort and 
contentment of the small army of industrial employes and 
others living in the city. To this end they encourage home 
building and the owning of homes by those living in them; 
they come out boldly for education, morality and religion. 
In this latest campaign they put on advertisements in a 
“Go-to-Church”’ campaign. In fact, the leaders in The 
Middletown Plan, and most of the workers in it, are 
Church members. 


As for the Churches—most of them very properly feel 
that the objectives of The Middletown Plan are such as 
the Church may sanction and encourage; in fact, that they 
are Christian in scope and idea, making for the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, as well as for good Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


Of the present (1923) population of Middletown of 27,- 
000 or more, ninety per cent are said to be ‘‘American,”’ 
six per cent ‘“‘New American,” and only four per cent defi- 
nitely ‘‘foreign.’’ Several industries and the American 
Legion Post are aiding in the making of ‘“‘new Americans,” 
and schools are held and other aid is given in this direc- 
tion. 


Middletown is not yet ‘“‘perfect,’’ and you will hear from 
her again in the future; for as one of her foremost citi- 
zens has said: ‘‘We are learning that In God We Trust is 
a safer and wiser maxim than Safety First.’’ Another in- 
sists that ‘Sacrifice and service are the foundation of all 
greatness.’”’ Still another realizes that “Organization, co- 
operation, confidence, trust, loyalty, charity and generosity 
are the seven real monuments which have been erected in 
Middletown.”’ 5 


at is true that these men quoted all belong to Middle- 
town, but from beyond its borders comes this message from 
Secretary Hoover: ‘‘When such unselfish spirit and such 
organization for community progress through service have 
become universal in all American cities, then, to a very 
large extent, will the problems of national government be- 
come simpler and more far reaching in their success.” 
And what he refers to is The Middletown Plan. 
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Letters to the 


In théis Department the Editor will at all times welcome 
communications expressing opinions on the various topics 
watch are engaging the attention of the Ghurch. But the 
Bator will not hold himself responsible for such opinions. 

We “Letter to the Editor” will appear in eur columns ea- 
cept sver the signature of the writer. 


. A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Mr. Editor: 


In connection with the Every Member Canvass for the 
Church’s Program, to be made on Sunday, November 25, 
I ask the privilege of using your columns to call attention 
to the opportunity that is afforded Virginia Churchmen 
and Hpiscopalians generally, to, designate a portion of 
their subscription to the building of St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, University of Virginia. 

In the Diocesan Program for 1924 the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia has placed the sum of $10,000 for St. Paul’s Me- 
morial Church, University, under its items for Advance 
Work. This means that any parish, which has paid its 
diocesan quota in full, may designate any sum over and 
above its quota to the extent of $10,000 for the University 
Church. It means also that any individual, who has done 
his or her proportionate part by the parish quota, may 
designate a portion of his or her subscription for this ob- 
ject. 

Moreover, the General Church Program for 1923-1925 
includes the sum of $50,000 under the heading, Priority 
Number 33, for the University of Virginia Church. Any 
individual, parish or diocese, may likewise take a part 
or the whole of this priority under the conditions outlined 
above. 

The Episcopal Church has no greater opportunity in the 
State of Virginia than that which the parish at the Uni- 
versity is designed to meet. Six hundred or more stu- 
dents belong to the Episcopal Church by confirmation or 
by affiliation. The temporary chapel can accommodate 
only three hundred persons in all. Because Virginia Hpis- 
copalians have failed to catch the vision of this opportunity, 
this ‘“‘temporary”’ chapel has continued for thirteen years 
and has become utterly inadequate to the actual demand 
and need. 

The church at the University goes on, however, in spite 
of our neglect, because the young men are there and be- 
cause we have a great leader in the Rev. Noble C, Powell. 
Shall not the Church as a _ whole, from which these 
students come and to which they return, do its part to 
uphold Mr. Powell’s hands by changing the tabernacle into 
a permanent Church? 

Beverley D. Tucker, Jr. 

Richmond, Va. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 
Mr. Editor: 


It is a matter of deep regret to find Bishops and Priests 
wabbling on the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, particularly 
in view of: s 

ist. The Holy Scriptures, 
as a fact. 

2d. The Nicene Creed, which distinctly declares Our 
Lord was “incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary.”’ 

3d. The Te Deum, saying ‘‘Thou didst humble Thyself 
to be born of a Virgin.” 

4th. The Preface for Christmas Day in the office of the 
Holy Communion—‘‘who, by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, was made very man, of the substance of the Virgin 
Mary His mother; and that without spot of sin, to make us 
clean from all sin.” 

5th. The second Article of Religion which says the Son 
“took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, 
of her substance; so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one Person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God and very Man; Who truly suffered, was 
eruicfied, dead, and buried, to reconcile His Father to us. 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for actual sins of men.’’ 

Could anything be more binding upon clergymen of the 
Church who ‘‘solemnly engage to conform to the Doctrine. 
Discipline, and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


which definitely relate it 


in the United States of America’’? 

This is the declaration that was unanimously passed by 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in the General 
Convention at Cincinnati. 


James R. Winchester. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


“WHAT DO AMERICAN CATHOLICS WANT?” 


Mr. Editor: 

I wish to trespass on your courtesy by asking sufficient 
space to permit me to endorse emphatically the letter of the 
Rev. George Clark, entitled ‘““‘What Do American Catholics 
Want?” appearing in your issue of October 20, 1923. I 
join with Mr. Clark in denouncing the disloyalty of those 
clergymen of our Church who, while claiming to be mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, systematically 
flout our Book of Common Prayer, with its surpassing 
beauty of diction, moderation of statement, and dignity of 
procedure. They coolly disregard canons and rubrics. They 
applaud such a gathering as the so-called Angio-Catholic 
Congress in England last summer. 

William A. Robertson. 

Hast Orange, N. J. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROGRAM. 
Mr. Editor: 


Relative to the discussion of the program of the General 
Church that is now going on in the Church papers, I should 
like to offer the following considerations: 

First, let us think of the way in which the program 
was prepared. Many months before the meeting of the 
General Convention the National Council began correspond- 
ence with the Bishops and the diocesan committees of the 
Nation-Wide Campaign, asking them to send to the Coun- 
cil a list of such projects as they deemed of importance 
to be carried out during the coming triennium, to list those 
projects according to the degree of importance that they 
assumed in their minds, and to present the argument 
for each project. In many cases, these arguments were 
prepared by those who were living in the community in 
which the work was to be done. It is clear, therefore, 
that the items of the program originated, not in New York, 
but in the field. These recommendations from the Bishops 
and committees being returned to the National office, were 
referred by the National Council to a special committee 
to analyze and to synthetize. When the committee had 
done its work, it found that it would be necessary, after 
pruning what they considered to the last degree, to ask 
for $25,000,000 for the triennium 1922 to 1925 as the 
minimum with which to execute the program as originated 
in the field. The Council, however, recalling its experi- 
ence during the previous three years, adjudged that the 
Church was not quite ready to respond in that measure 
of generosity. With great disappointment, therefore, and 
certain sadness of heart, they deemed it necessary to cut 
the amount for the execution of the program to $21,000,- 
000 for the triennium. When the program was presented 
to the General Convention that was the sum of money 
that it carried, although the amount to be apportioned 
to the people of the Church was reduced to $19,500,000 
for the three years, because of the annual income from 
investments of $500,000. As many will recall, the pro- 
gram was brought before a joint session of the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies, and was referred to a 
joint committee consisting of six Bishops, six clergymen, 
and six laymen—some of the very best and most level- 
headed that the Church possesses in each order. The com- 
mittee held four open meetings, of which repeated notice 
was given in both houses, earnestly inviting members of 
those houses and all other members, of the Church who 
eared to do so, to appear before the committee and sub- 
mit criticisms and suggestions, and ask whatever questions 
might occur to them. 

After these four hearings the committee consulted with 
the department secretaries and held executive sessions,. 
discussing all the various points of view, and came to a 
unanimous conclusion... I quote here exactly from their 
report to lay emphasis on its terms. ‘‘The committee 
has held four hearings, of which due notice was given in 
both houses and at which bishops, deputies and others have 
freely given their suggestions and criticisms, and have 
submitted such questions as they wished answered. The 
committee, consulting with the department secretaries and 
in executive session, has thoroughly discussed the different 
points of view expressed, and by a process of “give and 
take” has arrived at a unanimous judgment. Because we 
feel the essential importance of unity in the forward move- 
ment of the Church, we venture to express the hope that 
General Convention may by a like process come to give 
united support to the recommendations herein contained 
which, it is believed, provide a common meeting ground.” 

I wish to call especial attention to the statements made 
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by the committee, that many bishops, clergymen and lay- 
men had come before it and presented a number and a 
great variety of criticisms, and that after “‘very grave 
consideration,’ they unanimously recommended the pro- 
gram as presented, and the amount necessary to execute 
it, and further stated, ‘‘the Church will have before it the 
vision of its full opportunity, and also the constant re- 
minder that it has apportioned a definite and attainable 
amount and has contracted to spend it in definite ways 
for which agreements every diocese represented in General 
Convention is proportionately responsible. .We call upon 
every diocese to recognize its responsibility and as a loyal 
part of the whole Church to exert its utmost effort to 
meet the whole quota assigned to it by the Church.’’ When 
this report was presented to the House of Deputies many 
questions were asked, but not one single voice was raised 
in opposition. And some one writing of the Convention 
said: ‘It was one of the big moments of the Convention 
when this report was adopted unanimously and with enthu- 
siasm.’”’ JI understand that the same thing took place in 
the House of Bishops. Here then, we have a program 
with the necessary sum for its execution, originating in the 
field, thoroughly analyzed and synthetized by our ex- 
perts, gone over carefully .by our National Council, thor- 
oughly investigated by a large joint committee of both 
houses, which, after open meetings and careful delibera- 
tion, made a unanimous report; and the entire Conven- 
tion unanimously accepted the program and the responsi- 
bility for its execution as reported. In view of such facts, 
it is perfectly clear, it seems to me, that nothing can 
possibly be more binding on the members of the Episcopal 
Church than this program, and particularly the budget por- 
tion of it, for the report makes a distinction between the 
budget and the priorities and lays the greater stress on 
the budget portion. If the people of the Episcopal Church 
are not responsible for the execution of the budget in this 
program, then there is no possibility of their being held 
responsible for anything. Nothing can be more thoroughly 
theirs than the program as prepared and adopted in the 
fashion outlined above. It represents no passing judgment, 
no impulsive plea, but the sober, seasoned, analyzing and 
synthetizing thought and judgment of the best that the 
Church has, they being charged with the duty of repre- 
senting her mind and heart. In view of these things, it 
seems to me that if there is no moral responsibility, no 
definite obligation in relation to general budget resting 
upon the dioceses and districts that compose the Church, 
then we may just as well stop talking about moral responsi- 
bility and a quickened sense of duty and obligation. This 
program is ours. It is our child. If it is not ours, nothing 
ean ever be. To repudiate responsibility for it, is to put 
ourselves on the plane of the father that repudiates re- 
sponsibility to feed and clothe his children, and, I believe, 
would be to take away from the Church her rightful power 
to urge moral obligations upon any one. There is no use 
quibbling over terms in the face of the thing itself. 
W. P. Witsell. 
Waco, Texas. 


Russian Church Complications 


STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO THE HOLY 
ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA AND 
ITS LEGITIMATE REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE UNITED STATHS. 

The authorities of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have frequently during the past ten years 
given their cordial recognition and welcome to 
Metropolitan Platon in the time of his former 
archbishopric here, later as a visitor, and now 
as the accredited‘ruling Archbishop, official repre- 
sentative of the Russian Patriarch Tikhon. The 
Metropolitan Platon has proved himself to be a 
noble and unselfish Bishop, a consecrated servant 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is reported that a man named Khedrovsky 
has been consecrated by the authorities of the 
new Soviet Living Church of Russia and has come 
to the United States to discredit the Metropolitan 
Platon and deprive him of authority and disrupt 
the existing Russian Church in America. In other 
words, the Soviet Church being unable in this 
country to inflict upon Platon the indignities and 
brutalities with which they treated the Patriarch 
Tikhon in Russia will try to humiliate his repre- 
sentative, Platon, and destroy his Church. 

I am sure that thoughtful Christians in America 


will continue to give the Metropolitan Platon their 


confidence and support, and refuse to recognize or 
tolerate the emissary of the new Soviet Church. 


(Signed) Thomas F. Gailor, 
President of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ; 


In explaining the situation, the Rev. Thomas Burgess 
of New York, Secretary of the Foreign-born Division 
of the National Council of the Episcopal Church, Sec- 
retary of the Committee appointed by the Federal Council 
of Churches on the Study of Religious Conditions in Rus- 
sia and chairman of the New American Committee of the 
Home Missions Council, which is composed of nearly all 
Protestant Home Mission organizations in America, and 
an authority on the Eastern Church, said: 

“The arrival of the Red Archbishop means trouble for 
the Russian Orthodox Churches in America. It means 
that the radical Church elements will attempt to seize the 
valuable Church property .and to dominate the spiritual 
life and teaching of the communion. 

“The Living Church claims to be a reform body. Its 
actions and its declarations prove it to be a Soviet Church. 

“John Kedrovsky, who was suspended by Church offi- 
cials in this country several years ago, and who has been 
constantly fighting the recognized Church authorities, was 
called to Moscow two months ago by the Living Church 
and appointed by it to head its work in the United States. 
On these grounds he is claiming all Russian Orthodox 
Church Property in this country and the right to direct its 
spiritual policies and teachings. 

“Tt is rumored that he will be followed by two Red 
Bishops, four Red Archpriests and forty Red Priests, whom 
he will appoint in the place of the present bishops and 
pastors, if he can get away with the plan. It is also 
stated that he is well supplied with Soviet money. 

“This fight will be a real hardship on the Russian church- 
es in this country as they are poor and the cost of de- 
fending their rights against this new body will nearly 
ruin them. The communion has an honorable history of 
more than one hundred years. The war and revolutions 
in Russia have upset it greatly. Only recently, under 
the leadership ‘of Metropolitan Platon, has it got into 
smoother waters. The Metropolitan was appointed ad- 
ministrator of its affairs by the Patriarch Tikhon, who 
spent years in the United States. 

“Metropolitan Platon is not a new man in this country. 
He served as archbishop in the United States for seven 
years and then returned to Russia, where he became one 
of the leading Metropolitans. He was president of the 
Holy Governing Synod, the highest office in the Russian 
Church and was deadlocked with Tikhon, his friend, for the 
patriarch of all Russia. He withdrew in favor of his 
friend. 

“Platon is known throughout Russia as the friend of 
the Jews. He preached against the pogroms as being 
un-Christian and twice risked his life to stop them. Twice 
after pogroms had started he put on his full Episcopal 
regalia, went into the streets, and, facing the infuriated 
mobs, ordered them to stop. Each time he succeeded. 

“When some time ago trouble arose among the Ameri- 
can Russian Orthodox Churches because of disagreement 
over the actions of Archbishop Alexander, Metropolitan 
Platon was sent over by the Russian Church officials to 
investigate. Archbishop Alexander left the country and 
Platon was appointed in his place. He refused to accept 
unless his appointment should be confirmed by a general 
election of the American parishes. A special convocation 
attended by representatives of nearly two hundred parishes 
was called. His election was unanimous. 

“The three American Bishops, nearly all of the three 
hundred priests in this country and practically a united 
laity will support him against all claims by the Living 
Church and its representatives headed by John Kedrovsky.”’ 


| Che Great Commission 
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THE NEEDS OF OUR CHURCH IN JAPAN. 


If you were a Bishop in Japan, what would you dé 
about this? ; : 

Bishop Tucker of Kyoto is wondering what he will be 
able to do. (Here is a letter that came to him from the 
vestry of the Church at Otsu. Otsu is a growing town 
on Lake Biwa near Kyoto: 


“Our Dear Bishop: 

Permit us to write a letter you again about the building 
of Otsu. 

In Japan there was heavy raining day by day recently 
and we are so sorry that we had had very bad experience 
of the condition of our old building. 

The caretaker complained us very much for she had 
much trouble for the dropping of rain through the roof 
and wetting all rooms except one, even the chapel room 
also. 

After examination we knew that six places of the roof 
were damaged. 

If we want to repair them all piles must be rearranged... 


NOVEMBER 17, 1423. 


eee 


We humbly beg you to have your understanding about 
present poor condition of our old building and to help us 
to have new Church building as soon, ag possible, if you 


please. 


Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed ) 


H. Yamabe, Priest-in-Charge. 
J. Sano, Vestryman. 

M. Hara, Vestryman. 

K. Omatsu, Vestryman.”’ 


Send Books and Magazines. 


Our countrymen and countrywomen in Japan, now that 
their most immediate physical necessities have been re- 
moved, are undergoing the nervous and mental reaction® 
which would inevitably follow such a terrible experience. 
Dr. Teusler, the Director of St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, 
has cabled an appeal for good novels as one means of re- 
Of the temporary St. Luke’s in 
which he will carry on his work, he has planned to maka 
not only a hospital, but a community center for all thaf 


lieving this condition. 


section of the devastated city. 


At present there are no English books to be had in 
Almost all collections of them, both public and 
all the book stores which 
The Church Periodical Club is asking 
that not only its members, but every one who possibly can to 
answer this appeal by sending out good books. 
recent books of biography and essays would be acceptable; 
but good fiction, especially new novels, will serve the pur- 


Tokyo. 
private, have been destroyed; 
sold them are gone. 


pose best. 
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Books are sent as “‘printed matter,’’ and the wrappers 
should be so marked. 
ounces, and the packages should weigh no more than four 


The postage is one cent for two 


pounds each. The address is St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital, Tsukiji; Tokyo, Japan. 


September 2. 


tion of records. 


music. 


Victrolas and Records Wanted. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, lost its Victrola and a large 
assortment of records when the hospital was burned on 
Bishop McKim and Dr. 
cided to establish a temporary community center 
Tsukiji, with a barracks hospital on the foundations put 
down last spring for the new St. Luke’s. 

Bishop McKim has cabled to ask whether any one in this 
country is ready to give two new Victrolas and whether 
many other friends will not help to restore the collec- 
The Bishop would naturally prefer records 
of the better type, but not necessarily all severely classical 
Records that will amuse and cheer the people 
who understand English (and there are a good many of 
them always in the: hospital) would be most acceptable. 


Teusler have de- 
in 


Will you overhaul accumulated records and spare a few 


A. few 


at least to meet this need at St. Luke’s? 
can be mailed by parcel post, carefully packed, of course, 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 
post limit for Japan is eleven pounds and the cost per 
pound is twelve cents. 

Bishop McKim also asks for a moving picture machine 
and a good selection of educational films. 
ment of Missions will be glad to hear from any friends 


The records 


The parcel 


The Depart- 


who would like to assist Bishop McKim along this line. 


Sa <a BS 


Boyhood Building. 


The Rey. Dr. S. S. Drury, head of 
St Paul's: School, Concord, N. H., is 
to edit a book for boys, on subjcets 
connected with their religious life. 
Chapters are to be written by various 
interested and informed leaders, deal- 
ing with Bible reading, prayer, the Holy 
Communion, knowledge of the Church, 
parish work and related matters. The 
publication of such a book was the most 
important decision of the Commission 
on Boyhood Building which held its 
first meeting in Boston in October. 

The Commission is unique in being 
the only one organized by direction of 
General Convention within the Nation- 
al Council. Its members include Dr. 
Drury, Dr. Gardner of the Department 
of Religious Education, Dr. Ogilby, 
president of Trinity College, Professor 
H. S. Langfield of Harvard, the Rev. 
A. O. Phinney of Lawrence, Mass., Mr. 
Charles BE. Mason, a prominent business 
man of Boston, all of whom attended 
the meeting, with the Rev. E. J. Den- 
nen, director of the Order of Sir Gala- 
had, as chairman. Among other mem- 
bers of the Commission are Bishop Ste- 
vens of Los Angeles. Dean Johnson of 
Phoenix, Mr. A. D. Jamieson, Scout Hxe- 
cutive of Detroit. 

The wide scope of the Commission 
includes the inauguration and develop- 
ment of such work -for boys as will aid 
in bringing them up and holding them 
jn the life of the Church, both for the 
sake of the boys and for the sake of the 
‘Church, eventually increasing the sup- 
ply of trained leaders and of candidates 
for the ministry. 


Statement by the Committee on Or- 
ganization of the DuBose School. ° 


During the August before the open- 
ing of the DuBose Memorial Church 
Training School, at’ Monteagle, Ten- 
messee (an event which took place on 
September 21, 1921), the Committee 
on Organization elected the Rev. Mer- 


| cer Ps Logan: 
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Die Da rectormeot ot. 
Paul’s Church, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, as Warden, and he was intrusted 
with the organization of the school, the 
forming of the curriculum, the selecting 
of the faculty, and the deciding of the 
policy of the school—in fact, he was 
intrusted with all of the affairs of the 
school, 

Two years have now passed, and the 
success of the school has far surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of all 
concerned. The organization has 
worked admirably. The curriculum, 
adapted to mature minds, including mis- 
sion work in the surrounding country 
and one and one-half hours of outdoor 
work each day, is meeting the needs 
of the men. The faculty is composed 
of scholarly men, experienced in educa- 
tional work. The spirit of the school 
is fine, each one recognizing the one 
rule of the school—cooperation. Dur- 
ing the past year there have been in 
attendance thirty-seven men, represent- 
ing twenty-three dioceses and one mis- 
sionary district—as fine a group of men 
as could well be gotten together. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees the title of Warden 
was changed to that of Dean. 

Archdeacon W. §. Claiborne, the 
Field Secretary, has been active in sea- 
son and out of season, looking after 
the interests of the school. The Com- 
mittee is highly appreciative of his un- 
tiring efforts. 


Committee on Organization: 
William Mercer Green, 

Bishop-Coadjutor of Mississippi. 
H. J. Mikell, 

Bishop of Atlanta. 
Wm. H. DuBose, 

Professor, University of the South. 


The New Editorial Secretary of the 
National Council. 


Mr. G. Warfield Hobbs, editor of the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, who was elected 
Editorial Secretary by the National 
Council to fill the place in the Depart- 


ment of Publicity made vacant by the 
death in March, 1921, of the Rev. C. E. 
Betticher, has assumed the responsi- 
bilities of the position, which includes 
the editorship of The Spirit of Missions 
and later will embrace the editorship 
of The Church at Work. 

Mr. Hobbs is a journalist of wide ex- 
perience who has served notable news- 
papers in important executive positions. 
He is a Churchman with a record of 
many years zealous service; has been 
active in various educational and civic 
enterprises in the communities in which 
he has lived and brings all these forms 
of preparation to the service of the 
Church. 

Mr. Hobbs served successively the 
Baltimore American, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Baltimore Sun. 
In connection with the first-named pa- 
per he was the youngest accredited cor- 
respondent in the Spanish-American 
War. Subsequently he accepted a prof- 
fer from the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and became successively its Washing- 
ton correspondent, City Editor and Man- 
aging Editor, serving in these capaci- 
ties for a period of thirteen years. 

As a Churchman Mr. Hobbs is a mem- 
ber of the Church School Commission 
of the Diocese of Maryland, a member 
of the Board of Directors and of the 
faculty of the Church Normal School 
of that diocese and has variously acted 
in matters pertaining to publicity as 
well. He is a vestryman and Conven- 
tion delegate from the Prince of Peace 
Parish, Baltimore, a former superin- 
tendent of its Sunday School and for 
years teacher of the adult Bible class 
of the parish. In Philadelphia he was 
superintendent of Old St. Peter’s 


Church School and active in St. Peter’s 
Parish, Weldon. 

He is a member of the Churchman’s 
Club of the Diocese of Maryland, the 
Maryland Historical Society and other 
organizations covering a wide field of 
interest. 


St. Stephen’s College has increased 
its faculty by the addition of Mr. Dun- 


can Foster, as Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry. Mr. Foster is a Master of 
Arts from Harvard and a Doctor of 
Philosophy from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He is also the son of the Rev. 
John McGaw Foster, President of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts and rector of the Church 
of the Messiah, Boston. 
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Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop 
Rt Rey. A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjuter 


St. Paul’s, Suffolk. 


A large gathering of the men of 
St. Paul’s assembled in the parish 
house on Friday evening, November 2, 
for a get-together meeting and ban- 
quet, preparatory to organization of a 
Men’s Club. The rector, the Rev. A. 
L. Kenyon, acted as toastmaster and 
presided at the meeting which followed 
the banquet. f 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. L. W. Glazebrook, one of the 
leading surgeons of Washington, D. C., 
and Chairman of the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of that city. His address was a 


strong and personal appeal to the lay-" 


men to learn by experience the true 
joys of service for the Master. 


Gilbert L. Hume made an effective 
short talk on Loyalty and Cooperation; 
Dr. L. W. White spoke on the duty 
of the individual in the Church, and 
Arthur Woolford spoke on ‘‘The Strang- 
er in our Midst.”’ 


A permanent organization was per- 
fected during the evening with G. L. 
Hume as president; EH. M. C. Quimby, 
vice-president; L. P. Jordan, secretary, 
and Arthur Woolford, treasurer. 

The Club will hold its first meeting 
en the first Friday night in December, 
at which time the Rev. H. H. Covington, 
D. D., of Norfolk, will make an ad- 
dress. 


Vocal selections were rendered dur- 
ing the evening by Mrs. Bradford Kil- 
by, accompanied by Mrs. Charles L. 
Hutchins. The orchestra was in charge 
of Miss N. Oliver. 

The Boy Scouts of St. Paul’s have 
taken on new life since the new Scout- 
master, C. J. Riddick, Jr., took charge, 
and the troop succeeded in winning 
first honors at a contest recently par- 
ticipated in by all the Church Scout 
troops of Suffolk. 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Coleman 
spent several days in Suffolk during 
the latter part of October and Mr. 
Coleman preached at St. Paul’s on the 
morning of the twenty-first, and again 
in the afternoon at Old St. Luke’s near 
Smithfield, where a joint service was 
held of the Suffolk and Smithfield con- 
gregations. 


Epiphany Church, Danville. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society and the 
Candidates Class had the privilege and 
pleasure recently of a visit from Miss 
Florence . Newbold, National Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

Miss Newbold gave an unusually in- 
teresting and inspiring talk, her topic 
pertaining to the work being done by 
the Girls’ Friendly and its future pro- 
gram. 

Epiphany Church School is proud of 
having a lively Boy Scout Troop. The 
energetic and efficient leader is Mr. 
Roland Martindale. The regular week- 
ly meetings are held each Friday night 
at the Y. M. C. A., and are preceded by 
a busy half hour in the gymnasium. The 
average number at the meetings is 
twenty-five. 

The Young Men’s Forum had an en- 
joyable dinner at one of the hotels 
November 5, which was attended. by 


the rector, the Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor, ' 


and twenty-three members of the Fo- 
rum. An excellent menu was served, 
after which a social speaking program 
of an informal character was equally 
enjoyed. _ 


Religious Creeds Represented at St. 
Paul’s, Lawrenceville. 


The enrollment of students at St. 
Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, , 
lawrenceville, shows the following ino 
teresting figures: 

Episcopalians, 127; Roman Catholics, 
5; Methodists, 33; Baptists, 264; Pres- 
byterians, 10; Universalists, 2; Chris- 
tians, 5; Zion Unions, 78—total, 524. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 
SS 


For the Church’s Program. 


Mr. Lewis B.. Franklin, Treasurer of 
the National Council, delivered three 


addresses in Richmond on November 
8, in the interest of the Every-Member 
Canvass. 

The rectors of all the Episcopal 
Churches in Richmond, and three ves- 
trymen from each congregation, at- 
tended luncheon at the Hotel Richmond 
TPS, Sa ae CE EE ESS CSP) 
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What is the Church going to do 
about it? That is the reason for so 
many question marks. 

We have only two months to go 
and if we only pay the Budget part 
of the Program we must collect $1,- 
883,975.26 before we close the books 
for the year. 

Up to the present time we have 
received from the dioceses only $1,- 
616,024.74, or about forty-six per 
cent of the Budget. 

We believe that some Dioceses 
will pay their entire quota in full 
and we are assured that a number 
iof others will pay at least the amount 
of the Budget. But read your state- 
ment. The red ink figures are larger 
in total than any month this year. 

What is the Church going to do || 
about it? 

Only fifteen dioceses have overpaid }} 
their share of the Budget, and we are 
only $46,842.48 ahead of last year 
on total Budget payments. 

Charies A. Tompkins, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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at one o’clock, at which Mr. Franklin 
was the speaker. His subject at this 
gathering was “‘The Church’s Program 
Hor 1924.” 

All women of the various Richmond 
parishes were invited to be present at 
St. Paul’s Church in the afternoon, at 
which time Mr. Franklin delivered an 
address on the program of the Church, 
and he again addressed a mass meet- 
ing of all Richmond congregations at 
eight-fifteen o’clock at All Saints’ 
Church. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Ropert C. Jett. D. D.. Bishop. 


Fine Work At Pulaski. 


A handsome new parish house has 
just been completed at Christ Church, 
Pulaski, the Rev. W. J. Alfriend, rec- 
tor, at a cost of $22,000. The build- 
ing is forty by one hundred feet, and 
has as its principal feature a large audi- 
torium and basement with gymnasium. 
Bowling alleys will be installed later. 
The parish house is called “The Moe- 
lick Memorial.’’ The late J. M. Moe- 
lick bequeathed to the Trustees of 
Christ Church the sum of $1,400 as a 
memorial to his son, Bert Moelick, and 
the Trustees felt that this money could 


be used in no more fitting way than 
as a nucleus for the parish house build- 


ing fund. 


In lieu of a “‘‘House Warming,’’ the 
congregation held an indoor carnival 
on Thursday and Friday nights, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, which was most success- 
ful. At this time more than $1,000 
was realized for the building fund. 

The use of the parish house will not 
be by any means confined to the Epis- 
ocpalians of Pulaski, but it is to be a 
sort of social center for the town, 
“where the whole town may meet for 
amateur theatricals, lectures, entertain- 
ments, etc.”’ The completion of the 
project is a source of special satisfac- 
tion to the rector, who for a long time 
has hoped and planned for a place 
of this kind, which would be the means 
of providing interest, pleasure and at- 
traction for the young people. 

Mr. Alfriend himself is the “Busi- 
ness Manager of the Moelick Memorial, 
and will exercise general supervision 
over the activities which will take place 
therein. 

The service on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 11, was held in the parish 
house, and took the form of a patriotic 
celebration of Armistice Day, with the 
“Procession of the Colors,’’ and the 
participation of the American Legion, 
of which organization Mr. Alfriend is 
a member, having served as a chaplain 
during the World War. 


Christ Church, Blacksburg. 


Although Christ Church is without 
a rector at this time its people are 
“carrying on,’’ services being held reg- 
ularly. The congregation is an unusu- 
ally faithful one, and is evidencing by 
its work its sense of responsibility in 
connection with the students of the 
Visas 

The Rev. W. B. Lee, Jr) tormmer 
rector of Christ Church, visited Blacks- 
burg October 26, having been invited 
by the Vestry to be present at the an- 
nual entertainment given by the con- 
gregation to the Church students at V. 
P. I. The entertainment was held in 
the parish house. A committee of stu- 
dents and ladies of the congregation 
was appointed to receive the guests 
at the door. Professor E. C. Magill 
acted as master of ceremonies. Some 
amusing ‘“‘stunts’’ were arranged for 
the first part of the program; then 
short talks were made by representa- 
tives of some of the Church organi- 
zations. Cadet O. S. Clark represented 
the Church School Bible Classes and 
the Episcopal Club; Cadet J. W. Baug- 
her, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and Professor Magill, the choir. Mr. 
Lee then made a short but inspiring 
address. As is customary at this time, 
the Episcopal Club was reorganized 
for the coming year. At the close of 
the program refreshments were served. 

Mr, Lee remained in Blacksburg for 
the week end, holding service and a 
celebration of the Holy Communion on 
Sunday morning at Christ Church, ser- 
vice at Emmanuel Chapel in the after- 
noon and meeting with the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in the evening. 
There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at all of these. 

One hundred students from Episcopal 
families are enrolled at V. P. I. this 
season. The attendance at the Church 
School shows a decided increase over 
that of last year. 


“The Rev. W. T. Roberts of Roanoke 


| had service two Sundays in September 
‘and Chaplain Pruden, formerly of the 


U. S. Army, held service for two Sun- 
days in October. On October 20 Mr. 
T. A. Scott, Executive Secretary of the 
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Diocese, conducted lay services and \vember 8. 
made an address on the Church’s Mis- 
sions. Prof. C. H. Raynor is now or- 
ganist and choir director. 


This community has grown 
greatly since the beginning of the war, 
when-the Navy Ordnance plant was 
placed there and the old church build- 
ing was not sufficiently large for the 
congregation. 

At the last convention of the Dio- 
cese of Washington, the town of Indian 
Head was separated from St. John’s 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt, Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan. 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan., 


World Court Stressed in Armistice Day 


Services. 


Armistice Day was observed in New 
York with as much zeal and breadth 
as any national holiday. In Central 
Park there was a public meeting, in 
which Bishop Manning had part, and 


at the Cathedral, the Incarnation, the | 


Heavenly Rest, Trinity and many other 
churches, delegations attended repre- 
senting patriotic organizations, and 
many sermons were preached stress- 
ing the World Court cause. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches assisted two 
prominent women to prepare a ‘‘ser- 
mon,’ and by women in some denomi- 
national churches the sermon was read, 
The Council reported that some 150,- 
000 churches of the country had been 
asked to stress the World Court plea, 
aud that many thousands had promised 
to do so. 


Almost universally the plea was that 
the United States must in some manner 
take hold and help the world in its 
present distress. Such was the burden 
of an address given in the Cathedral 
by Hon. George W. Wickersham, for- 
mer Attorney-General. He admitted 
that the way to help is difficult, and 
that many previsions for help made in 
past years, may need changing, but 
argued that the fact remains that for 
its own peace, if for no higher reason, 
America must act. And act now. Such 
were the views almost everywhere ex- 
pressed on Armistice Day. 

Cc. 


WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James H. Freeman, D. D. 
Bishop. 


Union Service Planned for Thanks- 
giving. 


All the Protestant Congregations of 
Georgetown have been invited to join 
in a union service of thanksgiving on 
Thanksgiving Day at the Dumbarton 
Methodist Church at 10:30 A. M. In 
response to this the Rev. John S. Moses 
has announced that the vestry of St. 
John’s Church unanimously voted that 
the invitation be accepted, and that 
the services on that day at St. John’s 
Church be dispensed with, with the ex- 
ception of the 7:30 A. M. Communion 
Service, in order that the people may 
have an opportunity to attend this union 
service. Mr. Moses urges his people 
to be present at Dumbarton Methodist 
Churchj and says, further: :‘“‘I feel 
that this is a distinct step forward, 
towards knitting in closer fellowship 
the churches of Georgetown.” 

Georgetown, the oldest part of the 
District of Columbia, though a part 
of the City of Washington, is in many 
respects like a small town in its com- 
munity life and it is fitting that the 
churches should at times unite in their 
efforts for the common good. 


The cornerstone of the new St. J: ames’ 
Church at Indian Head, Md., was laid 
by Bishop-Freeman on Thursday, No- 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. JOHN W. 
x WOOD. 


“There is just one last request I 
should like to make,’ declared Dr. 
John W. Wood, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Missions, when 
on November 16 he started west- 
ward to join Bishop Gailor in Seattle 
en route to Japan. “I have arranged 
with the treasurer’s office to have a 
cable awaiting me in Japan giving 
the amount received up to December 
4, for the Japanese Emergency Fund. 
I hope that cable is going to say 
the full five hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been given so that at the 
service on December 7, when Dr. 
Motoda is consecrated as the first 
Japanese Bishop of Tokyo, the an- 
nouncement can be made that the 
five: hundred thousand dollars is in 
hand.’’ 

Bishop Gailor left New York for 
Seattle on November 15, to spend 
a few days in Memphis caring for 
diocesan matters and to attend the 
meeting of the House of Bishops in 
Dallas. From Dallas he will go to 
Seattle and on November 20 will 
address the University of Washing- 
ton. Bishop Gailor and Dr. Wood 
have been commissioned by the Na- 
tional Council of the Church to con- 
fer with Bishop McKim and to se- 
cure further information necessary 
to enable the Council to prepare 
plans for the permanent reconstruc- 
tion that must follow the present en- 
deavor to meet the emergency needs 
in that sorely stricken land. 

News had just gone through the 
Church Missions House as Dr. Wood 
(cn November 9) prepared for his 
leave taking that the Japanese Emer- 
gency Fund had reached three hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand dollars. 

“Please tell the people of the 
Church everywhere,’’ he said, “‘how 
grateful I am for the message of 
good cheer they make it possible for 
me to take to Bishop McKim and 
the Japanese and American mem- 
bers of our staff. Never before have 
our people responded so generously 
and so spontaneously to a great need. 
If there were any who ever question- 
ed the necessity of an Hmergency Re- 
lief Fund of five hundred thousand 
dollars they certainly have been an- 
swered by the letters that have come 
from Bishop McKim and the state- 
ments made in this country by Dr. 
Reifsnider of St. Paul’s University. 
If there are any who doubted the 
willingness of our people to give an 
Emergency Relief Fund of half a 
million dollars, they certainly are 
receiving an answer in no uncer- 
tain terms as day by day the fund 
climbs rapidly toward the mark. I 
know that Bishop Gailor and I in 
going to Japan will have behind us 
the same big-hearted sympathy that 
our people are expressing in their 
giving.” 


Parish, Charles County, and 
risdiction of the Bishop. 


ies took part in the ceremony. 


‘heart trouble. 
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made a 


separate congregation under direct ju- 
At the laying 


of the cornerstone local Masonic bod- 


Mrs. Arthur J. Torrey, wife of the 
Vicar of Epiphany Chapel, died on 
Tuesday, November 6, at her home in 
Epiphany Chapel Parish Building, af- 
ter a long and painful illness. Funeral 
services were held at the chapel, those 
officiating being the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, 
D. D., and the Rev. R. L. Wolven, 
assistant rector of Epiphany Church. 
Interment was in North Adams, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Armistice Day Services. 


Special services commemorating Ar- 
mistice Day were held Sunday in vir- 
tually all churches in the Diocese on 
Sunday. During the services a period 
of two minutes of silence was observed 
by the various congregations in mem- 
|ory of the American boys who gave 
their lives in the World War. 
Chaplain C. H. Dickens, of the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, was the preacher at 
,the Armistice Day services held Sunday 
night in the Memorial Church of St. 
Paul, South Philadelphia. The Rev. 
Stanley V. Wilcox, rector of the church, 
who is a World War veteran, assisted 
in the services. Several American Le- 
gion organizations also attended the 
services in a body. 

Bishop Garland was the preacher at 
\the service held Sunday afternoon in 
the Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge. 

One of the features of Monday’s ob- 
)servance of Armistice Day was a service 
of Prayer and Thanksgiving in Holy 
Trinity Church under the auspices of 
the American Red Cross, the Emergen- 
cy Aid of Pennsylvania, the National 
American War Mothers and the Wom- 
en’s Overseas Service League. The Rt. 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, conducted the service and 
preached a special sermon. Members 
lof the Hmergency Aid assembled at their 
headquarters before the hour of service 
and marched to the church in a body. 


Death of the Rev. Jno. K. Moorhouse. 


The Rev. John Kennedy Moorhouse, 
a prominent clergyman of the diocese, 
died Thursday, November 28, i923, at 
his home in Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. 
Moorhouse was rector of Calvary 
/Church, Coushohocken, from 1910 un- 
til his death, and since 1918 Dean of 
the Convocation of Norristown. 

Mr. Moorhouse’s death was due to 
He had been sick two 
weeks. He is survived by a widow, a 
son and a daughter. Bishop Garland 
conducted the funeral services Satur- 
day at 2:30 o’clock and interment was 
in Old St. David’s churchyard, Radnor. 

Mr. Moorhouse was a graduate of 
Havrford College in the class of 1900, 
and studied for the ministry in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. During 
his diaconate he was placed in charge 
of the newly organized mission of St. 
Paul’s in Bristol, Pa., and when that 
work became a parish in 1905 he was 
elected rector and remained there until 
he went to Calvary. 


Missionary Meeting of Woman’s Auxi- 
liary. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese held their annual all-day mission- 
ary meeting Wednesday, November 7, 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Rit- 
tenhouse Square, Philadelphia. The 
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Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., rector, 
presided. 

The morning session was opened with 
a corporate communion of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, which was followed im- 
mediately by addresses by Rey. Charles 
S. Baker, of Orleans, California; Bish- 
op Theodore Bratton, of Mississippi; 
the Rev. Percy Stockman, of the Sea- 
man’s Institute, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Charles W. Shreiner, of the Church 
Farm School; the Rev. Frederick Good- 
man, of Alaska, and Bishop Harry R. 
Carson, of Haiti. 


Archbishop Nathan Soederblom, Pri- 
mate of Sweden, preached at the ser- 
vice Sunday morning in Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church, Swanson, below Chris- 
tian Street, Philadelphia. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. W. A. Guerry, D. D., Bishop. 


Pee Dee Convocation. 


The first meeting of the Pee Dee 
Convocation since the division of the 
diocese, was held in St. David’s Church, 
Cheraw, November 5, 6 and 7. 

The Rev. W. S. Poynor, of Florence, 
preached the sermon at the opening ser- 
vice. 

The subjects that were presented and 
freely discussed by both clergy and laity 
were: The Church School Teachers’ 
Normal, Laymen and Church Work, The 
Church’s Program, The Young People’s 
Movement. 

The discussion of these timely sub- 
jects was participated in by all pres- 
ent, thus making the meetings most en- 
joyable and helpful. 

A novel feature for our Convocations, 
at least, was the fact that two earnest 
laymen were. secured to speak on the 
“‘Laymen and Church Work,” Mr. R. 
J. Kirk, a lawyer of Florence, empha- 
sizing the privilege belonging to the lay- 
man to participate in the Church’s work, 
and Mr. KE. W. Duvall, a merchant of 
Cheraw, setting forth in his vigorous 
style what a layman could do. 

The writer has had the privilege of 
attending many Convocations, but he 
feels that this one was by far the most 
inspiring and profitable he has ever at- 
tended. tis SS. 1B 
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Dr. Flinchbaugh Resigns. 


Profound regret was evident on all 
sides when the Rev. Frederick L. 
Flinchbaugh, D. D., rector of Calvary 
Church, Clifton, Cincinnati, announced 
to his congregation that he had re- 
signed that strong suburban parish to 
accept a call to the rectorship of St.. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Diocese of Bethlehem. He is leaving 
his present parish about January 15. 
Dr. Flinchbaugh during the sixteen 
years he has been in Cincinnati has 
built up Calvary parish, healed old dif- 
ferences and also greatly improved the 
condition of St. Philip’s, North Side, 
which was also in his care. He has 
served on the Standing Committee of 
the diocese for many years and has 
represented the Diocese at several Gen- 
eral Conventions. He has been an of: 
ficer of the Federation of Churches and 
has been a leader in social service work. 
His parish was one of the few to have 
week-day religious instruction. A 
beautiful stone rectory is one of the 
improvements made during his regime. 
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'Death of the Chancellor of the Diocese. 


The~Hon. Gideon Camden Wilson, 
|Chancellor of the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio since 1905, whose serious illness 
was previously noted, passed into life 
jeternal on Sunday, November 4, at his 
home, Mount Washington, near Cincin- 
nati. The funeral was held from the 
Cathedral, Bishop Vincent officiating, 
assisted by Dean Jones, Dr. Flinch- 
|baugh and others of the clergy, Wed- 
nesday, November 7. 

Judge Wilson was for several years 
county solicitor and Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. He was born 
in Newark, Ohio, February 15, 1854. 
He leaves a widow, one son and three 
daughters. In 1897 he was chosen a 
trustee of the diocese and held that 
office until his decease. He was the Se- 
nior Curator of the Cathedral, having 
held that office since 1919 and having 
been a member of vestry and late of the 
Cathedral Board of Trustees. since 
1904. He was a member of many clubs 
and civic organizations. As a wise 
counsellor and loyal Churchman he will 
be greatly missed. CriGake 
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Woman’s Auxiliary. 


The third district meeting of the 
Orange Woman’s Auxiliary, which em- 
braces the counties of Durham, Orange, 
Lee, Person and Wake, was held in St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church, Durham, on 
November 7. There was a good attend- 
ance from nearly all the counties. Mrs. 
W. D. Benton, of Hillsboro, presided. 

There was a general discussion of 
matters pertaining to the Nation-Wide 
Campaign, and other Church matters. 
Archdeacon Bethea, of Raleigh, made 
an inspiring talk on ‘My Work in the 
Convocation.’’ Mrs. T. W. Bickett, of 
Raleigh, made a fine address on Auxili- 
ary Specials, which were a great incen- 
tive to those present. Miss Claudia 
Hunter, of Raleigh, also spoke on Auxi- 
liary Special. After a most beneficial 
conference and round table talks, lunch- 
eon was served by the Durham Auxi- 
liary in the parish house. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by the Rev. R. E. Gribbon, of Win- 
ston-Salem, it being a conference more 
particularly for men, on the subject of 
the Nation-Wide Campaign, but the la- 
dies also attended in anumber. He was 
followed by the Rev. Wyatt Brown, of 
St. Michael’s Church, Baltimore, who 
stressed the importance of the Nation- 
Wide Campaign. 

Wednesday evening another confer- 
ence was held on the campaign mat- 
ters, and an address was delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, who spoke on the 
benefits of the campaign since it was 
inaugurated in 1920. The Episcopal 
Church had given ten millions more 
than it ever did before. The salary 
of the clergy had been increased two 
and a half millions the first two years. 
Two hundred and fifteen missionaries 
had been sent out.Sunday-school schol- 
ars and teachers had increased wonder- 
fully. There were more seeking the 
ministry. It is highly important that 
this interest be kept up with renewed 
interest. He also told how the money 
was spent. 


Nation-Wide Campaign conferences of 
far-reaching effect have been held in 
the Diocese of North Carolina during 
the past week under the direction of 
the Rey. R. E. Gribben, Diocesan Chair- 
man. Well-attended gatherings were 
held at the following places: Salisbury, 
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November 5; Greensboro, November 6; 
Raleigh and Durham, November 7; Hen- 
derson, Rocky Mount and Rockingham, 
November 8; Charlotte, November 9. 
The Publicity Committee of the Diocese 
issued ten thousand copies of an at- 
tractive folder, ‘““You, Money and the 
Nation-Wide Campaign,’’ which ~ has 
been circulated at the conferences and 
in every parish and mission. The Dio- 
cesan Budget calls for $89,000 this 
year, $40,000 of which will go to the 
National.Church. TT! “BOs 


PITTSBURGH. 


Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop. 


Enthusiastic Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

All Saints’ Day, 1923, was a red 
letter day in the annals of St. John’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, and also in those 
of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. On that day occurred. 
the Second Ingathering of the United 
Thank Offering of 1925, in connection 
| with the November meeting of the Auxi- 
liary. The Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, 
D. D., LL. D., was to have officiated 
at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, but when too late to change the 
date of the meeting from All Saints’ 
Day, Bishop Mann was obliged to be ab- 
sent, serving as one of the consecrators 
that day at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wheeling, at the consecration of the 
Rev. Dr. Strider, as Bishop-Coadjutor 
of West Virginia. He appointed the 
Rev. Dr. H. A, Flint, Executive Secre- 
tary, to act in his behalf. Other clergy 
; Present and assisting at the service were 
the Rt. Rev. Blair Roberts, the Bish- 
op Suffragan of South Dakota; the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. M. S. Kana- 
ga; the Rev. J. C. H. Sauberm, of the 
Social Service Department, and the Rev. 
L. N. Tucker, rector of St. James’ Me- 
morial Church, Pittsburgh. The music 
consisted of All Saints’ Day and mis- 
sionary hymns, and there were brief ad- 
dresses by Bishop Roberts and Dr. Flint. 
The offering was taken up by members 
of the choir, and was the largest ever 
received at any single Ingathering, 
amounting to a little over $2,400, with 
seven parishes yet to be heard from. 
The Church was filled to capacity, and 
there were many communicants. 

After the service Miss Marguerite 
Bartberger; a missionary from this dio- 
cese at Anvik, Alaska, told of her work 
amongst the children there; and later 
in the day appeared in her Alaskan out- 
fit, which elicited much admiration. 

Luncheon was served to over four 
hundred guests in the parish house. At 
two o’clock the business session of the 
Branch was held, and reports were re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, the cli- 
max being reached at the presentation 
of the Report of the Ingathering. Bish- 
op Roberts gave an extended talk about 
his work among the Indians on the va- 
rious Reservations in South Dakota, and 
a gift of $200 was given him from the 
Sybil Carter Memorial Fund of the Dio- 
cese, for work among Indian Girls in 
his jurisdiction. This meeting was the 
first meeting of the Diocesan Branch 
of the Auxiliary ever held in St. John’s 
Parish, and was characterized by great 
enthusiasm. 

Anniversary Celebrated. 


On Sunday, November 4, Christ 
Church, Brownsville, celebrated the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of its 
founding. The Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Mann, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, preached the sermon, and con- 
firmed a class presented by the rector 
of the parish, Rev. C. A. Thomas.Repre- 
sentatives of the Hogg and Bowman 
families, who were the founders of the 
parish, were present. FCs 
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November. 


Thursday. All Saints. 
. Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
11. Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
25. Sunday next before Advent. 
29. Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. 
30. Friday. S. Andrew. 


Collect for Twenty-fifth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


O Lord, we beseech Thee, absolve Thy 
people from their offenses; that through 
Thy bountiful goodness we may all be 
delivered from the bands of those sins, 
which by our frailty we have committed. 
Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen. 


They Shall No More Go Out. 
They shall no more go out: O ye 
Who speak your farewells through your 
tears, 
Who see your cherished ones go forth, 
To come not back through weary years; 
There is a place, there is a shore 
From which they shall go out no more, 


They shall no more go out: O ye 
Whose friends have journeyed farther 
yet, 
Whose loved will not return again 
For all your pleading or regret, 
They wait you at the sheltered shore 
From which they shall go out no more. 
| 


Lord, during His various stays at Beth- 
any, had passed through Bethpage at 


least twice a day. He never forgot 
a face or a name. We do not doubt, 
therefore, that He personally knew and 
liked the owner of the ass’s colt. 

“And the Disciples brought the ass 
and the colt to Jesus, and they cast their 
garments upon the colt and they set 
Jesus thereon. And this was done that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet saying: Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion Fear not. Bebhoid, 
thy king cometh unto thee meek and sit- 
ting upon as ass and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass.’’ 

Much comment holds them 
naturally guided. Perhaps Our 
told them what to do. 

As a matter of fact the salutation 
as King of Israel would be considered 
treason. As a matter of intention it 
was not. The crowd did not come to 
meet the King, but the Physician. Not 
Yeshua Messias, the priest-leader, not 
Yeshua Bar Dawid, the rightful king, 
but Yeshua Natzri, the prophet-physi- 
cian who raised Lazarus, was the object 
of their acclamations. 

To accept that homage was to en- 
dorse it. Our Master and Lord is Lord 
and Master because He willed to as- 
sume sovereignty; and that will was 
made manifest this day. Born in the 
flesh, He was under dominion of the 
Prince of this world. Eternal Logos, 
Lord from everlasting, He could not 
forever remain under that dominion. 
He gave the needed object lesson to 
the universe. Rebel against a rebel, 


super- 
Lord 


No chariot wheels roll from those gates; lhe was faithful to God. 


No bridled steed impatient stands; 
No stately caravan moves forth 
To cross through silent, desert lands; 
No swelling sail, no dropping oar; 
O joy, they shall go out no more! 
—Kate Tucker Goode, 


For the Southern Churchman. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Palm Sunday (Continued). 
The Rey. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


From this time the history of Christ 
can be understood only by those who 
know great city crowds; crowds enor- 
mous, tumultuous, restlessly entangled 
in one eddying mass of inextricable con- 
fusion. Benares is said to have vast 
crowds, though less intelligent. Chi- 
cago, Paris, New York, London, on some 
great anniversary or exposition, have 
more intelligent crowds but smaller. 
Ancient Jerusalem alone, by the great 
Jewish feast-system, could pack and jam 
a million visitors into a space smaller 
than we understand, and keep them 
. moving.- These visitors were sight- 
seers. As do all tourists, they kept each 
other speedily though inaccurately in- 
formed of events, and drifted here and 
there, as momentary interest led them, 
in vast confused throngs of sight-see- 
ing strangers. 


“ The incident of the ass’s colt is not 
so wonderful as it looks. From the 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives, on 
the Bethany road, Bethpage lies across 
a deep ravine. The road runs round 
the head of the ravine, but a short path 
plunges straight across. By this path 
the two Disciples went, while Our Lord 
kept to the main road. No miracle 
was needed; merely good eyesight. Our 


His decision was notified to the uni- 
verse this day. Moral decisions do not 
at once change physical surroundings. 
It is only slowly that a man’s moral de- 
cisions decide the kind of house he 
lives in, the kind of landscape he looks 
out on; but, though the process is slow, 
it is absolute. Therefore the utmost 
outpost of the universe of stars should 
have rocked and reeled with the im- 
pact of this day. God the Artifex, the 
Logos Who made the Prince of this 
world, took, today, the first unmistak- 
able step toward depriving him of his 
kingdom. The irrevocable decrees of 
God gave to the Prince’ of this world 
his rule, and now was made plain the 
purpose to take it away. Shall the 
Unchangeable change, the Irrevocable 
revoke? It was war, now, between the 
Prince of this world and the Prince 
of Peace. 


Lest this confuse any, it were well 
to note the method of dethronement. 
Over the Creator the Prince of this 
world has no rights. Our Lord re- 
covered His human body because it was 
His: He had, by dwelling in it, made it 
Himself. He plucked it as a brand 
from the burning and justly, because 
it was His. So He plucks each human 
soul and body from the _ grasp 
of the Prince of this world by 
dwelling in ite iand making it 
His. That purpose was not fully de- 
veloped at this time; but the purpose 
to take the matter in hand not for pal- 
liation but for cure—to be a King— 
was. Not by revoking or changing but 
by entering and possessing men and 
the world does he overthrow their 
Prince. 

The Pharisees asked explicit rebuke 
of the treasonable phrase ‘‘King of Is: 
rael.”” Christ refused to rebuke it and 


Ilery out. 


lifted the matter to a higher plane by 
comment that the stones would then 
This sticks and rankles in 
the minds of commentators. It may 
threaten that the multitude would stone 
him who hushed them. That is what 
it would mean in the mouth of a mod- 
ern Oriental politician, and the Phari- 
sees probably took it as a threat of 
personal violence. Yet Christ, as a 
general thing, made no threats. Much 
comment takes it as reference to the 
influence of Christ on the stony hearts 
of men. Theosophists, Gnostics, Spirit- 
ualists, Swedenborgians, have each an 
explanation which endorses their own 
theology. Virtually nobody takes it as 
meaning what it says. We think the 
moment of such tense excitement to the 
Spiritual Universe that if men, and 
; especially children, had not voiced the 
exultation of the Angelic onlookers 
they would have voiced it themselves; 
even, if necessary, through inanimate 
nature. This assumption is ridiculous 
—unless it were the declaration of war. 
But if the triumphal entry were the 
long-expected declaration of that war 
which shall at last deprive the Prince 
of this world of his kingdom—the long- 
expected claim of Christ to a kingdom 
which, while not now of this world, 


shall be of both worlds—then Our 
Lord’s words are reasonable and ex- 
act: 


“And, when He was come near, He 
; beheld the city and wept over it, saying 
—If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which 
ibelong to thy peace.’ David’s heir 
mourning over David’s city is a pathetic 
thing; but God the Artifex, mourning 
lover the work of His hands—that trans- 
cends comment. The New Testament is 
the Book of Lost Opportunities. Had 
the Jews known the day of their visita- 
tion Christ would still have died; for 
the Jews were moved by a mightier ad- 
versary than man may know. But the 
Jerusalem which is below is type of that 
eternal City which is above. If the 
Prince of this world and his followers 
had known the day of their visitation 
—this thing is too great for us.’ But 
that God the Artifex that day mourned 
over more than Jerusalem—of that we 
are abundantly sure. 

Had the Jews known the day of their 
visitation they would have made Christ 
king. Then would have come the Ro- 
mans, but not to take away their place 
and nation. For Christ, we may sup- 
pose, would have offered Himself for 
His people and died at Roman hands 
and risen again, among adoring’ le- 
gions, to take the tottering Roman 
throne; and all the rapt prophecies of 
the Millennium would have come true. 
But there are greater things than these. 
Had the Prince of this world known 


the day of His visitation—in that great 
silence where is set the Throne, erring 
archangels, kneeling, with hidden faces 
from whence dropped tears, could have 


known One among them, subject to 
their Prince yet greater than their 
Prince and Maker of them all; One 


; numbered among them kneeling with 
face unhidden; and in the glory of that 
| still companionship might have re- 
turned, through His great.pity, into the 
abounding love of an all-pitiful God. The 
Book of Lost Opportunities is a true 
sub-title of the New Testament. What 
might have come to pass and did not is 
cause and double cause for the manli- 
est Man to weep over Jerusalem and 
take no pains to hide His tears. 


Eternity will show that often when 
we were asking for a stone that looked 
like bread, He was giving us bread that 
to our short-sightedness looked like 
stone.—J. Southey. 
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A Little Leaf Blanket. 


Some little leaves came falling down 
And bumped their noses on the ground; 
They didn’t sigh, 
They didn’t cry, 
But just sat up and looked around@! 


They saw the bare and naked trees 
That waved in autumn’s chilling breeze 
And said, ‘Dear me, 
Our mother-tree, 
We're just afraid that you will freeze! 


“Oh, all you other leaves come near, 
We'll stay right with you, mother dear, 
And keep you warm 
And free from harm 

Until another spring is here. 


“We'll make a blanket for your feet, 
And tuck them in all nice and neat, 
And cuddle close 
And warm your toes 
Beneath your cold and snowy sheet!” 
—F. McK. Morton. 


When Jimmie Fell Down. 

“Please don’t stop me a _ minute, 
mother!’’ cried Jimmie, as he ran into 
the house. ‘I’m afraid I’m late as it 
is. Good-by!” And he seized his cap 
and books and dashed out of the house. 

Across the lawn and down the road 
he ran. Then, as he turned from the 
road to cross a vacant lot, he stubbed 
his toe and fell, head foremost, while 
mi books and papers flew to right and 
left. 

It seemed to Jimmie at that moment 
that he might as well give up. Every- 
thing was against him this morning. 
Why should his father have been called 
away just at this particular time, leav- 
ing him so much extra work to do?’ And 
why should Buttercup, his pet cow, have 
taken this time to get badly hurt, so 
that he had to lose sleep caring for 
her? And why, as a climax, should he 
have had a hard fall, if all these un- 
usual happenings were not to keep him 
from winning a coveted prize? These 
thoughts flashed through his mind as, 
with a scowling face and a strong de- 
sire to cry, he half arose and began 
examining a skinned knee. 

At this moment an old gentleman 
turned from the road and stopped be- 
side him. He looked down at him as 
if to make sure that he was not badly 
hurt, then, with a kindly twinkle in 
his shrewd eyes, said: ‘‘My boy, the 
thing for you to do when you fall down 
is to fall right up again.” 

Jimmie looked up and began laugh- 
ing at this unexpected advice. Then 
he climbed to his feet. 

“That’s good. Remember to do so 
as quickly as you can, always.’ And 
the stranger, who seemed in some haste, 
went on down the road. 

Jimmie’s laughing had blown away 
the clouds from his spirits, and some- 
thing in the wide-awake, vigorous man- 
ner of his new friend had put fresh 
life into him. He picked up his scat- 
tered books and started on his way 
again. 

It was, as he had feared, late when 
he reached school, and there was no 
chance now to explain his tardiness. Mr. 
Lyon, the principal, was making ready 
to begin the test on which hung im- 
portant results for Jimmie. 

“T must win,’’ he declared to himself. 
‘It would never do for a farm boy to 
be beaten by a town boy in a gardening 
test.’”’ 
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Agriculture was a new study in the 
village school which Jimmie attended. 
To arouse an interest in the subject, Mr. 
Dexter, the editor of the leading farm 
journal in the State, had offered two 
prizes to each of a number of schools. 
One was to the boy who had made the 
finest garden and who received the 
highest grades in an examination on 
the subject of gardening. This was 
to be awarded today. A more difficult 
test would come two weeks later, with 
a prize to the boy who exhibited the 
best ears of corn of his own raising and 
received the best grades in a test in 
agriculture. 

Jimmie had raised a little patch of 
corn, but his interests centered largely 
in gardening. The gardens had been 
examined, and his own and Ralph Mor- 
row’s had received special praise. The 
prize was a very tempting one to him 
—a trip to the State Agricultural Fair 
at the capital city, in company with the 
other prize-winners. It would be the 
jolliest sort of a week’s outing. Jim- 
mie felt sure that he would never want 
anything in future as he wanted this 
trip now. 

Yet, with so much at stake, he found 
his mind running back to Butter cup at 
a very critical moment. What if she 
should grow worse again? And then 
Mr. Lyon startled him by asking him 
an unexpected question, and he began 
seeking wildly for an answer. He hesi- 
tated, then answered wrongly. Ralph, 
eager and alert, gave the correct reply. 
Jimmie was growing confused. Some 
way, he no longer felt sure of any- 
thing. 

The examination closed at last, and 
the prize was awarded to Ralph Mor- 
row. The town boy had won. 

It was a bitter disappointment to Jim- 
mie. It seemed to him unfair that this 
trip should fall to Ralph, who cared so 
much less for it than he did. Ralph 
had visited the capital city often. Jim-~- 
mie had neved been that far from home. 
Then, too, Jimmie’s cousin had won the 
prize in a neighboring school, and the 
two had built great hopes on the pros- 
pect of having the trip together. Now 
the chance was gone. : 

As Jimmie was leaving school at the 
noon hour, Jack Emmons called him. 

“What in the world was the matter 
with you, Jimmie?’’ he demanded, 
“that you fell down so on your test? 
What are you going to do now?’’ 

Jack’s slang expression was for once 
a fortunate one. It awoke something 
bracing in Jimmie’s mind. 

“Do?” he repeated, smiling bravely. 
“Why, fall up again, of course.’’ 

“Well, good for you!” exclaimed 
Jack, with enthusiasm. “You’re on 
your feet again, I see. You’ll win out 
yet. You must carry off the corn 
prize.”’ 

“T wonder if I could, possibly?”’ Jim- 
mie asked himself. ‘‘I missed so much 
when I was out of school with measles— 
such a lot about soils and enemies of 
plants and all those things! My corn 
is all right, but, oh, how I’d have to 
study!” 

He began work, however, that very 
night. It was the only way to keep 
from feeling that he was still down. 

Never had he studied as he did in 
those two weeks. On Saturday there 
was a ball game in a neighboring town. 
All the other boys were going. ‘‘I can’t 
miss everything,’ thought Jimmie, ‘‘T’ll 
make sure of this trip.’’ 

Nevertheless, Saturday found him at 


home, busy with his books. Every spare 
minute was used until the last evening, 
when he rested. He had learned the 
value of going to an examination with 


{a clear head. 


When the great day dawned, Jimmie 
felt better prepared for it than he had 
thought possible. Though he had sey- 
eral strong rivals, there was no hurry, 
no confusion this time. He answered 
each question promptly and under- 
standingly. He knew that, even if he 
should not win, he would have made a 
good record. Z 

At the close of the test a car whizzed 
up to the door. Then Mr. Lyon an- 
nounced a pleasant surprise. Mr. Dex- 
ter, who was visiting friends in town, 
would himself award the prize he had 
offered. Jimmie felt a pleasant thrill 
of excitement at the thought. For 
years Mr. Dexter’s paper had been a 
weekly visitor in his home. He had 
‘studied his Bible School lesson from 
the Sunday column written by him, 
and had heard much praise of his fine 
and useful life. Now he was to see 
him. 

A few minutes later his hand was 
held in that of Mr. Dexter, who was 
congratulating him on his fine garden 
and his success in winning the prize. 
Jimmie was a proud and joyful boy. 

He could searcely wait to hear the 
glad comments of the boys who gath- 
ered around him later, so eager was he 
to reach home, 

“Mother!” he cried, when he at last 
ran into the house, “I won! Mr. Dex- 
ter was there and announced the re- 
sult. And he’s just fine! He’s going 
to take us boys around at the fair and 
show us a lot of things. But, mother, 
the greatest surprise! You know the 
man who told me to fall up again. Well, 
he was Mr. Dexter!” 

“Mr. Dexter knows all about hard 
falls from experience,’ answered Jim- 
mie’s mother. 


“He does?’ questioned Jimmie, in 
surprise. ‘‘He doesn’t act as if he’d 
had any.” 


“Wouldn’t you think it a hard fall if, 
just as you were climbing to the top in 
'a profession you loved and had studied 
‘long years for, your health failed, and 
you were told that you must give it all 
'up and live out of doors?” 
“T should say so!”’ 
“Well, that is what happened to Mr. 
| Dexter. He moved on to a farm and 
learned how to manage it so well that 
now he is teaching others how to man- 
age theirs. He has had many other 
‘hard falls, too. ! think they have made 
‘him the splendid, useful man he is.” 
| You don’t think hard falls make 
one splendid and useful, do you?” asked 
Jimmie. 

“They do,’ smiled his mother, “when 
las Mr, Dexter did, one falls right up 


t 


“T Meant To Do It.” 


‘What sweet, dear girls they are,” 
said Cousin Agnes, looking after Dor-~ 
ry and Lorraine as they left the room 
together. “So full of sweet impulses, 
both of them! ‘They happened to hear 
me say I was having some trouble with 
my eyes till I get my new glasses, 
and they both begged to be allowed to do 
things for me. I was struggling to 
thread a needle and stabbing every- 
thing but the eye,’’ she added laugh- 
ingly. : : 
| An hour later, when she picked up 
her work-basket, it was to find a row 


of needles already threaded, “You 
darlings!’”’ she exclaimed. 5 
“Tt was Lorraine.’ said Dorry. Ti 


meant to help, but it slipped my mind.” 
“Thank you so much, Lorraine, said 
Cousin Agnes, warmly, “and you, too, 
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You 
Should 


Mary Lois 
is my name 


and you can have me 
for nothing 


Yes! My name is Mary Lois—and I want 


YOU for my mamma! You won’t have to 
pay one penny for me, either! I’m a big 
doll—16 inches high—and I walk, cry, wink 
and go to sleep. Besides, I’m much 
prettier than my picture. I have the rosiest 
cheeks and beautiful, soft, silky, brown hair 
—and it’s bobbed! I have a lovely check 
gingham dress, with a dainty embroidered 
and trimmed cross bar blouse—and I havea 
Dutch cap to match. I wear a muslin com- 
| bination slip just like a real little girl, and I 
have the sweetest patent leather celonial 
slippers you ever saw! And don’t forget—if 
you spank me or even turn me over, I’ll 
say ‘‘Mamma, Mamma!”? real loud. 


It’s So Easy 


I’m not sold. I don’t cost a penny. You 
can have me for just a few moments of your 
time. Thousands of little girls are get- 
ting dollies like me without the least bit 
of trouble—and YOU can, too! You need- 
n’t be a bit afraid of breaking me and I’ll 
make you happy for the longest, longest time! 


Send Coupon TODAY! 


Find out how easy it is to get me! Send 
the coupon today. If you wait too long 
some other little girl will be my mamma and 
then you’llbesorry. It won’t take a moment 
to put your name and address on the coupon 
and mailit. DO IT RIGHT AWAY! 


Tear Out This Coupon and Send _ Today 

AUNT MOLLY, Dol Dept. 49-58 Spencer Indiana 
‘I_want to have Mary Lois for my ve! 

write: me and tell me howI can get 

penny’s cost to me, 

Name...., | cohen eS eceveccccescosssviaseercesss 


own. Please 
er without a 
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Dorry, for thinking of it.” 

“Well, well, who mended my gloves 
so beautifully?” asked their father the 
next morning. But his eyes turned na- 
turally to Lorraine, who flushed with 
pleasure as she returned his kiss, 
| “TI love to do it,’ she said. 

“I meant to do it,” said Dorry quick- 
ly. “I thought I’d get right at them 
; when you made that funny face over 
,the holes when you took them off yes- 
terday, but I just forgot.’’ 

“JT want to thank you, girls,’’ said 
| Mrs. Andrews, their Sunday-school 
teacher, when she called in the after- 
noon, “for going to see Amy James 
jand coaxing her back into the class. 
;She’s such a shy little thing,’ Mrs. 
Andrews explained to Cousin Agnes, 
“and her feelings were hurt a week 
ago by one of the other children—it 
was a sort of misunderstanding, and it 
;only needed Lorraine and Dorry to fol- 
low it up and make things all smooth 
and nice again.’’ 

“It was Lorraine who went to see 
her,’’ Dorry said truthfully. ‘I meant 
to go—I thought I surely would, when 
you asked us, but somehow I forgot 
and Lorraine went.”’ 

“Oh, how the little sick children will 
love these bright pictures,’’ Miss Drew 
exclaimed as she glanced over the neat 
muslin pages covered with pictures cut 
from old magazines. She had stopped 
in her car for these gifts prepared for 
the Children’s Hospital. ‘‘They’re love- 
ly, Lorraine, and how many of them you 
have done!” 

“T meant to have some ready, too,,”’ 
said Dorry. ‘‘My grandmother gave me 
a whole lot of old magazines to cut up 
for the hospital, but I just didn’t re- 
member to get at it in time.” 

“Dorry always ‘means to do things,’ 
but it’s Lorraine who does them,”’ 
mused Cousin Agnes, when their caller 
had gone. ‘‘There’s a big difference 
between the two!’’—Girls’ Weekly. 


November. 


O dear old dull November! 
They don’t speak well of you; 

They say your winds are chilling; 
Your skies are never blue. 

They tell how you go sighing 
Among the leafless trees; 

You have no warmth nor brightness— 
All kinds of things like these. 


But, O dear me, November! 
They just forgot to speak 
About the pretty color 
On each round apple’s cheek; 
How yellow is each pumpkin 
That in the garden lies, 
Almost as good as sunshine 
And better still for pies. 


O yes, dear old November! 
You’ve lots of nice, good things; 
All through the month we’re longing 
To taste your turkey wings. 
What if you’re dull a little, 
Or just a little gray, 
If not for you, we’d never have 
Dear old Thanksgiving Day. 
—Selected. 


Minding. 


“How do you make him go where 
you want him?” asked Henry, who had 
come from the-neighbor’s yard to see 
the new goat and cart. 

“Mhatis) casve a it Lf epull the. right 
rein, he turns to the right; if I want 
him to go to the left, I pull the other 
rein. That’s all, He always minds,” 
replied Jimsie. 

“And can you teach a goat all that?” 
asked Uncle Wesley, who came up from 
the other side. 

“Sure,’’ answered Jimsie. 


| 
| 


| 


¥9 


“Queer that boys aren’t as smart as 
goats,’’ said his uncle, ; 

“They’re heaps smarter,’ answered 
Jimsie indignantly. 

“So?” questioned his uncle. ‘‘Seems 
to me I heard somebody’s mother. say 
this morning that her small son never 


came when she called him, and she 
didn’t know what she was going to do, 
to teach him to mind. Guess she’d like 
to be able to pull a rein to have her 
boy go where the rein told him to!’’ 

“Humph,’ said Jimsie slowly, ‘‘I 
guess I’ll go and do that errand right 
now.’ And before Uncle Wesley could 
answer, the goat team had turned off 
down the street!—-Exchange. 


When yéu select your Bible 
be sure it isan Oxford. You 
then know you are obtain- 
ing the finest workmanship 
and the best of materials, 


The Oxford Catalog con- 
tains many styles for Sun- 
day School Teachers, large 
print editions and beauti- 
fully illustrated styles for 
children, also pocket edi- 
tions at reasonable prices 


Look for the name OXFORD on 
the title-page. Send for Catalog| 
\ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
x — AMERICAN BRANCH 
95 WEST 32D STREET. N.Y. 
v my 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS. 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


{S.T. Beveridge & Co 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 


and Byrd Sts 


Richmond, Va. 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 E. Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 


Agents for | 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


3pecial attention given to out-of-town 
orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


sUUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
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ORGANIZE A CHAPTER 
of the 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 

Widespread interest aroused through 
the recent inspiring Brotherhood Conven- 
tion in Chicago brings a desire in many 
parishes to have a Chapter. An unbroken 
history of forty years is evidence of the 
permanent qualities and sound progress 
of this order. 

Now is the time to organize. After 
getting explanatory literature from Na- 
tional Headquarters, carefully select a 
group of most earnest men, hold a meet- 
ing and thoroughly dis2uss the subject. 

The consent of the rector is always 
necessary to establish a Chapter. The 
first step is a temporary organization— 
Probationary Chapter. Then, the proba- 
tionary period successfully passed, a per 
manent organization is formed and char- 
tered as member of the National organi- 
zation. 

In forty years 2,566 different Chapters 
of men have been formed. and 1,387 Chap- 
ters of boys. Many thousands have been 
thus engaged in definite work and daily 
prayer for “the spread of Christ's King- 
dom among men and boys.” 

Write the National Office for printed 
matter and advice on organization. Per- 
haps one of the Field Secretaries may 
be in your Diocese this fall. Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, Church House, 202 
South Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Restores Gray Hair to Its. Natural Color 
REMCVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
lnvigorates and prevents the hair from falling out 
MARVELOUS ( ITS EFFECTS 
For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 


XANTHINE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
[Price $1. per bottle, trial sire 50c. Send for circular : 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Des Co, Hickory. N. C ‘ 


Seeking Business on our Record 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 
NANSEMOND 
will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 


30th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
which amount only $20,000:00 
was paid in. Besides” we have \ 
paid stockholders dividends cen- 
tinuously for 51 years. 

We make a specialty of EXE- 
CUTORSHIPS anda also Act as 
TRUSTEE under LIVING 
TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 
that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
rather unusually Efficient Service 
while in our hands. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
The Trustworthy Executor. 


ENE 


for Sacramental Purposes 
Many different types of wines for religious pur- | 


Poses, sweet and not sweet, to suit all require- 


ments. The House of Dewey (65 years under 
three generations of the family), guarantee these 
wines absolutely pure. 

= Affidavit blank and price 

list mailed upon request. 
H. T. DEWEY & SONS CO. 
Established 1857 
138 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Cellars Egg Harbor, N.J. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Three Beautiful Nativity Designs by 
Eminent Artist. “ 
Devotional, inspiring. 
$1.00 for fifty (Assorted). 
WILLIAM GLASBY, 12 Edwards 
London, England. 


Square, u 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 
and Buildings for all uses. 


R. O. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO. 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 


cape ns 


Southern Engrastan Co. 
“Engraving of Quality.” 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 
P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 


JoHNSONS 


Ooraxt 


Iodine & Bran 


60 YEARS 


FOOT SOAp 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS-~ALL DRUGGISTS 


7 Rest Awe. Brocidyn, New York 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Yielding 6% and 614% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., 


Randolph 1089 


Richmond, Va. 


BANKING BY 


MAIL IS EASY 


Write us for information. 


Compound Interest on Savings. 


BROADWAY NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Va. 


What More 


can I do for my wife than 
to leave her everything I possess?’’ 


+ 
é 
a 


Muck more! 
against 


experience. 


In practically all cases when a wife is inexperienced 
in business and financial aairs it is the soundest policy 
to leave an estate in trust for her. 


Virginia Trust Co. 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Rishmond, Va. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Earned 
Held in Trust 


P. S.—Send for the booklet, ‘‘Safeguarding Your 


Family’s Future.’’ 


For you can leave her protection 
swindlers and loss that might arise from iz- 


2, 
fe 


' 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 
$25,000,000.00 
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“A Better Understanding”. 


‘and a surer knowledge of Scripture invariably follow the reading of the sacred 
text, as rendered in the American Standard Bible, the-most authentic of all 
versions. No less an authority than Secretary ‘Hughes recently voiced his 
conviction in a significant telegram in which he said: 


This work is not o: nly a permanent memorial to American scholarship, but a lasti: ing 
contribution to civitization in promoting-a better understanding of the Scriptures 

—Charles Evans Hughes 

Be Sure you select the 
American 


Standard Bible 


Use the aera Standard Bible in your reading; in your devotions; in your study: 
for it, more clearly than any version that has gone before, reveals the mind and will 


, Secretary of State. 


=|Nelson 


ond yes siete ans Hughes 
y of State 


of God. 
The American Standard Bible text has been adopted { 
RY, oe the leading pe plleres, Theological Seminaries, 


P nd Bible Schools in the 
United States. Sue ad the Won Kindly 
The American Standard Bible text is used by ose tn ough the Ws 
13,000,000. Sabbath School scholars from which to 
study the International, Graded or other Bible Lessons. { Name 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS Free Rookies t 
881-R Fourth Lee New York City CRPOR 


me rin! Stor 
This doe 


et No. ———-__ - -__-— __ _- -__-----____—_-____.__------ 


City — 


INCORPORATED 1832 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Pansies sce 2h pet = $3.07 15510.74 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


805 "e haaeas 


nitnons, Mps Cooks Cafeteria 


Church Ava. 


East 
Roanoke, 
V 


EVERYTHING NEW! 


Soon Miller & Rhoads will have a large, beautiful 
new addition to their Store—but in the meantime the 
great floor spaces already available are full of NEW 
THINGS. New Furniture for new homes—and old; 
new outfits for boys and girls in school, new modes and 
materials for women of fashion! New department 
features are beginning, too, preparing for greater ser- 
vice of the greater store—for instance, a department 
of FALL HATS FOR MEN. 


Do Much “Window-Shopping” and 
“Looking” at Miller & Rhoads this Month 


You’ will find much inspiration and complete in- 
formation about the new, and our old service—with 
improvements. This is a place of convenience for our 

eons. as well as ‘‘The Shopping Center’”’ of Rich- 


Miller & 


The Shopping Center 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


It makes a difference, too, 
what you give for Christmas. 
Among the gifts that are 
treasured, the gifts that en- 
rich life, what can give so 
much pleasure to so many 
as the 52 weekly issues of 
The Companion for $2.50? 


ANN 


Subseribe Now— Today 


g 1. The 52 issues of 1924 
2. Allremaining weekly 
issues of 1923 p |, 


3. The Companion 
Heme (So eat bt ae 


ee 
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The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 H. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 
Stetioners, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt and Reliable Service. 


ficinesee breasts 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


Spa eens eee eneensenneeneneasennseneesienieees 
BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY. 

Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS SE. 


sold, 


. Sell for 10e a get. 
send us 83 and keep 
NEUBECKER, 


When 


o¢i1 HB. 23d St., Dept. 155, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¥ 
He 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


A +i aotwces and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 2U cents 


rer syate line, each insertion. 
she .ng positions. 


_ Spectal rates to contracts of any lenyth A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 5U cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


sctarison shall aypear 


Marriage noiwes not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty wurds, inserted free. 
Ubituartes and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


orty ‘eords al the ubituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


C py for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


RICHMOND BRANCH OF THE LEPER 
MISSION. 


Report October 12, 1923. 


It is six years in January since Mrs. 
Harrison and myself took charge of the 
Richmond Branch of the Leper Mission. 
In that time we have collected $12,696.83 
to October 1, 1923. 

Of that amount, $3,564.29 was given by 
many friends for the memorial to Mrs. 
Landon Mason, our former beloved presi- 
dent. This will build three cottages to 
house twenty lepers in each, costing $1,- 
000 apiece. One has been built at Nainie 
Asylum, India, under Mr. Higginbotham; 
one will be erected at Kwangju, Korea, 
where Dr. Wilson is in charge, and the 
third we will donate to Rev. John Lake’s 
model Leper Asylum to be built on the 
Island of Tai Kam, in Southern China. 
The last check for $5 was given by the 
Rev. L. R. Mason just before his death. 

We also support a child at Naini Asy- 
lum, India, with $20 a year, in memory 
of Mrs. Mason. Il receive checks from 
Connecticut to California; not only Rich- 
mond and Virginia. Have organized four 
other branches, who are doing good 
work. <A report is sent to the Southern 
Churchman, free of charge, e€very quarter 
telling the amount of money collected 
and work accomplished during the year. 
The Junior Auxiliary, under Miss Alli- 
son’s able management, was organized two 
and a half years ago. She holds Christ- 
mas sales for the lepers every fall, and 
has fifty Pete Banks under her care. 
Mrs. Harrison has 400. 

Miss Lucy R. Mason, our vice-president, 
is a great help and our publicity agent. 
She writes all the articles for publica- 
tion in papers and gives out notices of 
four meetings a year. 


About forty-three churches of all de- | 


nominations assist th Leper Mission in 


Richmond, either through Pete Banks Cr | 


by having a representative. 


We were delightfully entertained in Oc- | 


tober by the Philadelphia and New York 
Branches, meeting to welcome Mr. W. H. 
Anderson, our General Secretary, who 
came from London to tell of progress in 
the work. : 

In working for the lepers we can feel 
inspired by the thought that we are ben- 
efactors of mankind, but how much more 
by the knowledge that we are workers 
together with God. 

For information, address Evelyn P. 
Meriwether, President and Treasurer, 
Richmond Branch, Leper Mission, 2346 
West Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 


PIPE ORGANS. 

Tf the purchase of an organ is con- 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS. Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
ecture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cuiidren—An ideal suburban 
tome, where a limiteJ number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individua] instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
{pw this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
T Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va., R. F. D. 2. 


~ ALTAR FURNISHINGS, 

THE CATHEDRAL STUDIO & SISTERS 
of the Church (of London, England). All 
Church embroideries and materials. Stoles 
with crosses from $7.50; burse and veil 
from $15. Surplices and exquisite Altar 
linens, Church vestments imported free of 


of duty. Miss L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. 
Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. 
Cc. Tel. Cleveland 52. 


ANTIQUES. 


We PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 


for old-time furniture and antiques of 
#1] kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
Franklin St., Richmond, V4. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 


near Board-Walk. Chelsea section: at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings. 
exeellent accommodations. Fali and 


winter seasons. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, ete. M. 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pa. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia will meet at the Seminary on Fri- 
day, the 23rd day of November, 1923, at 
* ‘ 


0A. M 
S. SCOLLAY MOORE, 
Secretary. 


PECANS. 
Best varieties. Orders 
present or future delivery. 
Paper Shel] Pecans: 
5 lbs. @ 75c per Ib. 
10 lbs. @ 70c. per 1b. 
Hard Shell Pecans: 
5 lbs. @* 40c. per 1b. 
10 lbs. @ 35c. per Ib. ; 
5 lbs. minimum quantity sent postpaid. 
MISS S. M. ARD, 
Lumpkin, Ga. 
ee 
PLUM PUDDINGS—FOR SALE. 
The Ladies’ Guild of St. Andrew’s Epis- 
cepal Church, Clifton Forge, Virginia, 
have their plum puddings now ready for 


accepted for 


sale. Price 75 cents plus the postage, 
Weight about two pounds. Order froin 
MRS. R. BE. RO a) 


168 McCormick St., Clifton Forge, Va. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE. 


; FOUR-STOP POMPLITZ, TRACKER AC- 


one manual, and pedals. in good 
Repiaced by larger organ. 
Frice $300, on terms to suit. Photo on 
request. Apply to F. Lee Bonneville, 
Registrar, St. Mary’s Church, Pocomoke 
City, Md. 


tion, 
condition. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


YOUNG LADY WISHES POSITION AS 
teacher or governess. High school 
gradvate, normal training, college work. 
Address “V. E. .K.,” care. cf, Southern 
Churchman. 


WANTED—BY GENTLEWOMAN 


POSI- 


tion as companion to elderly lady, or 
juanaging housek22per_ for widower 
where there are children. Address “X. 


Y. Z.,” care of Southern Churchman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION 
to an elderly lady, or care of a moth- 
erless child, by a woman of refinement. 
Address “Miss B,” care of Southern 
Churchman. 


SITUATION WANTED BY DEACONESS 
of mature vears and wide experience, 
parish or mission, specially trained for 
Southern mountain and mill work. 
Graduate Nurse, good executive ability; 
teach Domestic Science, Physica] Cul- 
ture and allied subjects; open fer posi- 


tion January 1, or July 1, 1924. Ad- 
dress ‘Deaconess,’ care of Southern 
Churchman. 


i Se 
WANTED—BY LADY OF EXPERIENCE 
and ability, position as housekeeper, 
matron, or house-mother in home or 
institution. References furnished. Ad- 
dress “Matron,” care of Southern 
Churchman. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A TACTIUL, INDUSTRIOUS 
woman as assistant matron in a Church 
institution. Address “Superintendent,” 
care of Southern Churchman. 


WANTED—TO COME TO PHILADEL- 


phia, six months of the year spent in 
country nearby, a mother’s helper who 
will have advantages and good home. 
Must be capable. References required. 
Family small and no children. Salary 
$40 a month. Address Mrs. Irwin King, 
215 West Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

WANTED — RELIABLE NURSE, OR 
mother’s helper, for two small children 
in modern country home, or farm. Sal- 
ary according to experience. MRefer- 
ences required. Write Mrs. Charles 
Baird, Jr., Marshall, Virginia. 


WANTED—MALE COMMUNICANT OF 
the Episcopal Church to fill impcrtant 
executive position. Salary $1,800 per 
annum at beginning. Give reference, 
experience and address. P. O. Box 405. 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Obituaries 


McCue: Fell asleep at “Apledore,” 
Greenwood, Va., November 1, 1923, HARRY 
ALLEN, son of C. Purcell and Mary Ellen 
McCue, aged four and a half months. 

“He took them up in His arms, put His 
hands upon them and blessed them.” 


Mason: JOHN ANTHONY MASON, only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Mason, for- 
merly of Richmond, Va., died October 29, 
1923, in the Presbyterian Hospital, Chi- 
cago. He is survived by his parents and 
one sister, Miss Virginia A. Mason, of 
Harborton, Va. The funeral was held Oc- 
tober 31 from. St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, Pungoteague, Va. 


Personal Motes 


The Rev. J. L. Martin, rector of Holy 


Trintiy Church, Madisonville, Cincin- 
nati and a member of the staff of the 
Cincinnati City Mission, has resigned 
to accept a call to Henderson, Ky. He 
will leave Cincinnati about December 
iy 

The Rev. Rubert B. Matthews, D. D., 
has resigned All Hallows, Snow Hill, 
Md., to accept the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Newark, Delaware. 


The Rev. Gilbert L. Pennock, Ph. D., 
rector of Trinity, Hamilton and Holy 
Trinity, Oxford, Ohio, was seriously in- 
jured when the auto bus in which he 
was riding between his two charges, 
skidded on the slippery paved pike and 
was overturned. He sustained a com- 
pound fracture of one of his limbs. 


The Rev. Roy Rolfe Gilson, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Brunswick, Maine, has 
been called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s, Berlin, Md., but has not yet 
signified his acceptance. 


The Rev. John G. Sadtler, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has taken charge tempor- 
arily of St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg, 
Va. 


The Rev. G. O. T. Bruce, formerly 
of St. Jude’s Church, Montreal, has 
accepted a call to St. Mark’s Church, 
Mesa, Ariz., with additional charge of 
St. James’ Church, Tempe, and Ascen- 
sion Mission, Chandler, and is now in 
residence at the rectory in Mesa. 


The Rev. Dr. J. M. Robeson, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, Va., 
a war-time chaplain in the Thirtieth Di- 
vision, has been notified of his eleva- 
tion from mapor to lieutenant-colonel 
and assignment to the staff of the 
Twenty-ninth Division, National Guard, 
as chaplain. Mr. Robeson is also chap- 
lain of the Lynchburg post of the 
American Legion. 


ORDINATIONS, 


On Sunday, October 21, 1923, the 
Rev. Ralph V. Hinkle, assistant at St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the Rt. 
Rey. Fred Ingley, D. D., Bishop-Coad- 
jutor of the Diocese of Colorado. The 
candidate was presented by the Dean of 
the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Duncan 
H. Browne; the Bishop reached the 
sermon, and others participating in the 
service were the Rev. Messrs. Alfred 
G. Harrison, Robert B. H. Bell, Sher-~ 
man Coolidge, Charles H. Cook, and B. 
W. Bonnell, D. D. The Rev. Mr. Hinkle 
was formerly a Congregational minis- 
ter. He now ieaves Denver to become 
Dean of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Has- 
tings, Nebraska.- 
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The volume of freight transportation 
now being performed by the Southern 
Railway System is three times what 
it was twenty years ago. 


But this work is being done with an in- 
crease in freight locomotive mileage of 
only 34%; and for every ton of coal 
burned in the fireboxes we are pro- 
ducing 26% more ton-miles. One 
freight train now does more work than 
two did twenty years ago. 


| This remarkable gain in efficiency has 
been effected by the investment of 
many millions of new capital in more 
powerful locomotives and largerfreight 
cars; in the reduction of curves and 
grades; and in the enlargement of track 
and terminal facilities. 


The savings thus made have gone to 
the South—in higher wages for our 
employees; in higher prices paid to 
Southern producers for steel, lumber, 
na coal and other railroad materials (re- 
‘’ flected in higher wages in these indus- 
tries); in higher taxes to Southern 
municipalities; in better transportation 
service for the South; and in freight 
and passenger rates that have not been 
advanced commensurately with the 
advance in the cost of living. 


Southern Railway 
System last year 
spent in the South 
$20,000,000 more 
than it received 
from the ‘South. 


We have met the great rise in prices 
by investing new capital in productive 
improvements that have increased 
operating efficiency. 
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SUS cK 
Church Furnishings 
KO} 
Have since 1877 been designed 1n our 
Studios and executed in our own 
X03 
W orkshops. | ag 
Ses Rash : SS 
Chancel Furnishings in Wood, 
OS 505 
Marble, Metal : Altar Brasses : 
Alms Basins: Processional 
Crosses : Communion Ware <a 
Baptistry Furnishings Fonts 
Memorial Windows : Mosaics : Ke 
SO Paintings : Hangings, Linens, 
Etc. : Fabrics, Fringes, Etc., by 
the Yard : Eucharistic Vest- 
ments : Memorial Tablets ped 
Cx 
Bod 
We supply not only single pieces in keeping with the interior, poe 
but completely furnish or renovate the church, providing a proper USS 
and convenient chancel arrangement, and including suitable floor oe 
ore Bed 
covering, windows, hangings, and the decoration of the walls. WSUS 
x 
ex 
ox 
a] 
~ R, Geissler, Inc. 
56 WEST EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
| 
When requesting suggestions eed give particulars as fully as 
possible 
Ox 
Qe 
eo as 


